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Pius XII, shepherd of 331,500,000 Catholics 
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NAMED AFTER THE FAMOUS early American maker of glass, this Baron Stiegel Room of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick greets each guest with an atmosphere of fine living. It starts with the floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
a special design custom-laid by Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa. Ceiling is Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe. 
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SERVICE BEGINS UNDERFOOT 


IN THIS BARON STIEGEL ROOM 


Read how showmanship in selling wins people with money to spend 








F YOU could lunch some day in the 
I Baron Stiegel Room of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick in Lancaster, Pa., you’d soon be con- 
vinced that showmanship sells. And if you 
could chat for a moment with Mr. H. L. 
Thomas, the manager, you'd learn that 
business has been boosted 50% since this 
sales-attracting interior with its Armstrong’s 


Linoleum Floor went into action. 


This floor was designed to make traffic 
as well as to take it. Through eye-appeal 
it creates buy-appeal, which is exactly 
what Armstrong’s Linoleum is doing for 
stores, shops, showrooms, and offices from 


coast to coast. But the service doesn’t stop 
with attracting sales. Armstrong Floors 
stand up under the heaviest street-floor 
traffic. They keep their spick-and-span ap- 
pearance with the minimum of cleaning 
care. They are comfortable and quiet to walk 


on. They end costly floor refinishing bills. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 

















Let your local linoleum merchant show 


you actual installations in places of busi- 


ness similar to your own where Armstro! 


Floors have put showmanship into selling. 


Let him demonstrate the wear, care, a! 


cost story. It’s well worth investigating. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING is good business {: 


—_ 


you to know. So write today for new col. r- 


illustrated book, ‘Better Floors for Better Bi 
ness.”” Sent free (40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstr: 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 3903 Pearl Str 
Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products si 
1860) Look for the name Armstrong’s on ‘ 
back of the goods you buy. 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 
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PLAIN + INLAID » EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RU 35 
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5 YEARS 


.»-ON $150 A MONTH FOR LIFE 


ou can get a check for $150 when 
Won reach 55, and a check for $150 
every month thereafter as long as you 
live. 

You don’t have to be rich to retire this 
way. You don’t have to have a lot of 
moneyin the bank. For the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Plan is so simple and 
practical that a man of 40 can start it 
working for him today, and in 15 years 
it will be ready to support him for life. 


Furthermore, if you are insurable, 
you can have this Plan guarantee that: 


1. If you die before age 55, your wife will 
receive an income for life. 


2. If, before 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for six months or more, 
you will receive a monthly Disability 
Income. 


Here is all you do. You choose the 
particular Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan that fits your own needs. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


For example, rather than have an in- 
come of $150 begin at 55, you may pre- 
fer to have an income of $200 begin at 
60. The income can be any amount you 
want—from $10 a month to $200 a 
month or more. It can start at any age 
you say: 55, 60, 65 or 70. You decide 
your own future. 


Here’s why you don’t have to be rich. 
Since you start the Plan 15 years or 
more before you need the retirement in- 
come, you receive all the benefits of 
compound interest, long-range invest- 
ments and mutual operation. You get a 
retirement income for far less money 
than ordinary investments require. 

Isn’t this the sort of future you want? 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to end your 
money worries for life this easy way? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a free booklet giving 
the facts about this Retirement Income 
Plan. In a simple, illustrated way, this 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


Here are the features you get in a typi- 
cal Phoenix Mutual Plan, paying $150 
a month at age 55. (The special insur- 
ance features are, of course, available 
only if you are insurable.) 


Protection Before You Retire 


1. In case of your death, your bene- 
ficiary will get a cash settlement or life 
income. 


2. You will get a Monthly Disability 
Income if, before age 55, you are 
totally disabled for six months or more. 


3. After two years, your Plan will have 
yearly-increasing Cash Values, avail- 
able to you in emergencies. 


...and After You Retire 


4. You will receive a monthly income 
of $150, beginning when you reach 
55 and continuing for the rest of your 
life. You may receive $20,000, $30,000 
or even $40,000, depending only upon 
how long you live. 











booklet shows you how thousands of 
people are providing their own life in- 
comes, tells how the Plan provides pro- 
tection in case of death or disability. 
Send the coupon below and we will mail 
you this booklet wjthout cost or obliga- 
tion. Discover for yourself the secret of 
getting your own life income. 


COPYRIGHT 1936, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ey 
ESTABLISHED 1651 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


Please send 
obligation, v 
“—EOW TO GET THE THINGS yo 
Name 
Date of Birth ——EE 


Business Address _—_—_— 


Company 


Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
so me by mail, without 
our new illustrated book, 


U WANT” 
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Dont jog! 


BANK fF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 





cee 


Pong LILO AIT 


Backed by the resources 
of a billion dollar bank 


Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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YOUR OWN | 


subscription or a gift subscrip- 
tion to a friend costs only a | 
little . . . and brings many 
weeks of enjoyment which | 

| 








comes from really understand- 
ing today’s complex events 
and trends. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
NOW 


{ivsNNANNANNN HJNQONUQCQNNEEOOUUANSNQOUOULASQNOOOUUUAGOUROUAUAHAALUTLAUAHAUUOUAUAE HAUL 


LC One Year $4 (52 exgiting issues ) 
Oo Tasteas $6 (104 exciting issues ) | 
fosed[) Bill me later [) 





Name 





Address 








Mail this coupon to F. D. Pratt, 
Newsweek, Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. You don’t have to BOTHER 
WITH A CHECK NOW as 
we'll be glad to bill you later. 























TRANSITION 





Born: 


A daughter, to Empress NaGako and 
Emperor Hironito of Japan, in the Im- 
perial Palace, Tokyo, Mar. 2. Sirens in the 
city shrilled out a 60-second welcome to 
the seventh child of the royal couple and 
flags were flown throughout the country 
for three days. 


Married: 








Acme 


Hepy Lamarr, 
26, dark-haired Vien- 
nese actress, and 
Gene Markey, 43, 
associate producer for 
Twentieth Century- 
Fox, in a two-minute 
ceremony, in Mexi- 
cali, Mexico, Mar. 4. 
os) Daughter of a Vienna 
Acme —_ banker, Hedy Lamarr 
(then Hedy Keisler) gained international 
notori*ty as the 17-year-old star of the 
European film “Ecstasy,” in which she 
swam and frolicked nude. Her husband, 
Fritz Mandl, wealthy Austrian munitions 
manufacturer, became so incensed that he 
bought up all available prints of the pic- 
ture. Hedy divorced Mandl two years ago, 
following her arrival in Hollywood under a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer contract. Markey 
was divorced in June 1937 by Joan Ben- 
nett, youngest of the film sisters, after 
five years of marriage. When Joan recently 
dyed her blond hair black for the produc- 
tion “Trade Winds,” fans noticed a strik- 
ing resemblance between her and the 
glamorous Hedy. 








Resigned : 


Joun (Jock) SUTHERLAND, as head 
coach of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
football team, after fifteen years. His 
action was prompted by a feud with Pitt 
athletic authorities who declared some of 
his best players had been subsidized and 
were thus ineligible. 





Arrived: 


Capt. Fritz WrepeMANN, personal 
friend, adviser, and World War com- 
mander of Chancellor Adolf Hitler, in New 
York, en route to his new post as German 





Consul General in 
San Francisco. He 
called the current ru- 
mor that the Fiihrer 
is dead and_ that 
doubles have taken 
his place (see page 
43) “the wildest fan- 
tasy I’ve ever heard 
yet.” Laughing, he 
said: “I have known 
Hitler for 22 years 
and the last time I saw him was two weeks 
ago at an automobile show. I can assure 
you he is alive and in good health.” Cap. 
tain Wiedemann recalled that the Fiihrer 
was a dispatch runner in his regiment—*, 


Newsphotos 


very good soldier and very courageous,” 
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Indicted: 


Martin T. Manton of New York, re. 
signed senior judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and Georce P. 
Spector, New York insurance broker and 
friend of the former judge, on three counts 
of conspiracy. The Federal indictments de- 
veloped out of the charges which prompt- 
ed Manton’s resignation last month 
(NEwsweEEk, Feb. 6). 





Appointed : 


Cot. Epwin M. Warson, 55, senior 
White House military aide, as President 
Roosevelt’s $10,000 secretary, to fill the 
vacancy left by James Roosevelt’s resigna- 
tion (Newsweek, Nov. 28). 


Filed: 


A petition in the 
New York Supreme 
Court, by Count 
Lupwia CONSTANTIN 
SatM von Hooc- 
STRAETEN, 53-year-old 
Hungarian and ex- 
husband of the for- 
mer Miuuicent Roc- 
ers, for an annual al- 
lowance of $30,000 
from his 14-year-old son, Perer ALFRED 
Constantin Marta Sam, who inherited 
$3,250,000 from his 
maternal grandfather, 
the late Col. Henry 
H. Rogers, Standard 
Oil millionaire. In ad- 
dition to the $30,000 
yearly—$20,000 for 
personal support and 
$10,000 to cover ex- 
penses of visits with 
his son—the Count, 
who is now living in France, asked for 
$35,000 for counsel fees. 


Danced: 


In Berlin, at a reception given by 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Miriam VERNE, 
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DODGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, $815 DELIVERED IN DETROIT... FEDERAL 


What Big Luxu 


Famous for Gas 









TAKE A LOOK 


_ THATS ALL DODGE ASKS / 





LL THE world loves a beautiful car! But millions of 

motorists are interested in economy, too. And they 

are asking: ““What 1939 model not only leads in style and 
beauty but will save money as well?” 

To this important question, Dodge says: ‘‘Why not decide 
for yourself? Take a look...that’s all Dodge asks!” Before 
you decide on any car, take a look at the new 1939 Dodge 
from every standpoint. See what a beauty—inside and out 
—it really is! See how much roomier it is—and how it is 
packed with new ideas—yours at no extra cost! 


Money-Saving Engine! 

Then take a look at the famous Dodge Engine. It not only 
gives you all the proven money-saving features that have 
won for Dodge a nation-wide reputation for economy, but 
offers, for 1939, new advancements for even more efficient 
operation! And don’t forget Dodge Dependability—that 
inbuilt quality of every Dodge that means even greater 
economy in longer life and freedom from repair! 

And— most important of all—take a look at the price 
tag! You’ll be amazed that this big Luxury Liner is priced 
even lower than last year’s Dodge! 

Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday,9 to 10 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


Tra Gels) ae PARE TIRE, WHEEL AND AL 





TAKE A LOOK! New handy gearshift 
near the steering wheel at no extra cost! 
You shift in the standard “H” pattern— 
nothing new to learn! Floor is clear for 
real comfort for three in front! 


i @__; INCHES ‘anen-<5) 


} - 
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me ¥ glass, 
TAKE A LOOK! New headlights wind- Colon Printed to match ets and a 
streamed in front fenders—13 inches wider taxes tation stant2td body 
apart, closer to road—for safer night driving! Visit y, (it any), extra," local 


Greater visibility in rain, fog, snow and dust! 
Radiator grille guards, pictured above, at 


slight extra cost. 














TAKE A LOOK! New Dodge luggage 
compartment, 27% larger! Unlike old 

trunk style” compartments, it’s com- 
pletely concealed beneath windstreamed 
rear ensemble! 











The New 1939 DODGE Luxury Liner! 























—— 





GOOD NEWS FOR USED CAR BUYERS! 
Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in 
many ways, is just as modern as many com- 
Petitive-make 1939 new cars—and ¢et it for only 
a fraction of the cost! Here’s why: there’s such 
&@ great demand for the new 1939 Dodge that 


buyers are actually turning in fine late model 
Dodge cars ‘way ahead of time! These cars, still 

“youngsters” in mileage and looks, are being 
sold by Dodge dealers at amazingly low prices! 
What's more, the demand for the brilliant new 
1939 Dodge Luxury Liner by owners of other 


makes of cars is giving your Dodge dealer one 
of the finest stocks of used cars of all makes and 
models in your locality! See your nearby Dodge 
dealer right away! No matter how much or how 
little you care to pay, he has a car to suit your 
taste! 
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Lown the 


ROUTE 


ea (0 Europe! 


It’s a living travelogue through 
picturesque French-Canada... 
this thousand-mile jaunt down 
the great St. Lawrence Seaway. 
39% of your trip to Europe 
will be over before you first 
glimpse the Atlantic...and then 
the shortest of all crossings 
from land-to-land. 

* K 
You'll see an extra foreign city, 
Montreal or Québec, even before 
you sail away! Then mile after 
mile of breath-taking scenery... 
quaint villages, picturesque farm- 
lands, colorful fishing hamlets... 
sights that will become parts of 
your romantic memories of an 
idyllic voyage. And when you reach 
the Atlantic, you’ll have sturdy 
sea-legs under you and an appe- 
tite that clamors for more and 
more of Canadian Pacific’s famous 
delicacies. 

*x* K x 
Take the great Empress of Britain, 
just returned from world cruising, 
or the Empress of Australia from 
Québec. Or choose one of the four 
stately Duchesses, newly recondi- 
tioned, or the Mont ships from 
either Montreal or Québec. Modest 
fares from $122.50, Tourist Class. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


See your own agent or any of the 
41 Canadian Pacific offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
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19-year-old Pittsburgh ballet artist. Fg. 
lowing the performance, the Nazi leade, 
called her to his table, presented her with 
a large box of candy containing a goldey 
swastika and an unannounced sum 
money, and said: “Your dancing is simply 
wonderful.” Previous to her Chancellery 
appearance, Miriam attended a tea at the 
Propaganda Ministry, where she was give) 
the seat of honor beside Herr Hitler, Ty, 
weeks before another American entertajp. 
er, Marian Daniels of San Francisco, , 
19-year-old acrobatic dancer, flew to My. 
nich from Cannes, France, to perform fo 
Hitler (Newsweek, Mar. 6). 
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Fined: 


Dr. Wiis £ 
Dopp, 69, former An. 
bassador to Germany. 
$250 and costs, after 
pleading guilty to, 
hit-and-run driving 
charge at Hanover 
Courthouse, Va. His 
car struck and jp. 
jured Glois Grimes, 

‘Acme @& 4-year-old Negn 
girl, last December, 
Circuit Court Judge Frederick W. Col. 
man said he failed to impose a jail sev- 
tence because of Dodd’s ill health and that 
he also had considered the fact that the 
defendant had already paid more tha 
$1,100 in hospital and doctors’ bills for the 
child. The former Ambassador’s daughter, 
Martha Dodd Stern, testified that he 
father has been in poor health since the 
death of her mother last May and that he 
is suffering from laryngitis, hardening of 
the arteries, and a nervous disorder. 








Obtained: 


By Count Court 
Havuewitz-ReEveENtT- 
Low, estranged hus- 
band of the former 
BarsparRA Hutton, 
Woolworth 5-and-10 
heiress, the custody 
of their 3-year-old 
son, LANcE, from the 
Chancery Division of 
the High Court of 
Justice in London. 
The court approved 
a petition—signed by 
both parents—giving 
the Danish Count 
“custody, care, and 
superintendence” of Lance until he’s 21, 
with the full right to choose the boy’s “te 
ligious instruction, education, and upbring 
ing.” The Countess will “have the child 
with her during periods specified in the 
Reventlows’ Danish separation agr 
ment.” The divorce action, started by the 
Countess last fall in Denmark, will not b 
completed for another year. Since January; 
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Lance has been living with his father in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 





Died: 

Howarp CARTER, 
66, British Egyptolo- 
gist who discovered 
King Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s tomb in 1922, 
of a heart ailment, 
at his home in Lon- 
don, Mar. 2. He had 
outlived the ancient 
curse which promised 
swift death “to him 
that touches the tomb of a pharaoh.” 
Though twelve of the excavators died 
within seven years of the opening of the 
crypt—including the fifth Earl of Carna- 
yon, who financed the expedition—Carter 
called the curse “tommyrot,” saying he 
had slept and eaten in the tomb for two 
weeks “and never felt better.” Carter, the 
frail son of an animal painter, was edu- 
cated by private tutors at his home in 
Swaffham, Norfolk. At 17, he joined the 
staff of the Egyptian Exploration Fund’s 
Archeological Survey as a draftsman copy- 
ing ancient inscriptions. Eight years later, 
proficient in Arabic and local dialects, he 
was appointed Inspector General of Antiq- 
uities by the Egyptian Government and 
unearthed numerous royal tombs. But the 
discovery of Tut-ankh-Amen’s resting 
place, with its priceless treasures unmo- 
lested by thieves through 3,200 years, was 
Carter’s greatest achievement... On Nov. 
18, 1922, after 70,000 tons of sand and 
gravel had been excavated during six years 
in the Luxor Valley of the Tombs, one of 
his workmen uncovered a step carved in 
bedrock. It wasn’t until Jan. 3, 1924, that 
the expedition reached the gilt shrine 
which shielded the triple-coffin sarcophagus 
of the boy king. For the next six years 
Carter devoted his time to completing the 
excavation work of the tomb. Its four 
chambers, entered by golden doors, con- 
tained more than 600 groups of gold, jew- 
elry, and art treasures, priceless historical- 
ly and valued commercially at $10,000,000. 





Acme 


Joun G. SarGent, 78, attorney gen- 
eral under President Coolidge, of heart 
disease, in Ludlow, Vt., Mar. 5. After serv- 
ing in Washington from 1925 to 1929, the 
6-foot-4 250-pound Cabinet member re- 
turned to Vermont to continue his life of 
“Just a country lawyer”—collecting old 
pipes and clocks, fishing, and gardening. 


Hersert Monon, 40, British come- 
dian, of a skull fracture received in an 
auto accident at Van Nuys, Calif., Mar. 4. 
After a successful career in character parts 
on London and New York stages, the 
homely actor—who compared his face to 
that of a codfish—went to Hollywood in 
1931. He played in “Cavalcade,” “David 
Copperfield,” “Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
and many other films. 





A WARNIN G fo men 


who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


$30 A WEEK man may rise to $40 a week 

just by waiting long enough. Time 
and seniority eventually may bring the 
increase. 

It is even possible for a $50 a week man 
to reach $75 a week by the same patient 
waiting. 

But waiting will never raise a $5,000 
man to $10,000. That is why most men who 
reach $5,000 never reach $10,000. 

Health, youth, good appearance, pa- 
tience, will carry a man just so far in busi- 
ness. You cannot draw forever on that 
bank account unless you put something 
else in. Somewhere between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year you will stop dead. 

Those who go fur- 
ther add something 


The ablest business minds—the men who 
have had most to do in building present- 
day American business—have contributed 
greatly. Read the names of just a few of 
them: 

Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corporation 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corporation 


MaJor B. Foster 
Chairman, Dept. of Banking and 
Finance, New York University 


THomas J. WATSON 
President, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


Freperick W. PicKarD 
Vice-President, EK. 1. 
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to their equipment at 
the same time they 
are drawing on it. 
Profound changes 
are taking place in 
business — this year, 
this month, now. The 
man who sees in these 
changes his oppor- 
tunity for indepen- 
dence and power is 
the man who will 
make his fortune in 
the next five years. 


UT THIS oppor- 
tunity, like all 


Men Who Are 
Satisfied with 
Their Present | 
Progress 
Will Not Be Interested 


in This Announcement 


Company, Inc. 


Co.ispy M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corp. 


eT 


Men who are satis- 
fied with departmen- 
tal jobs and small 
earnings will not be 
interested in this 
type of training. It 
is offered to the kind 
of men who want to 
become officers of 
their companies or 
go into business for 
themselves. 























great opportunities, 
is fraught with dan- 
ger. Business today is new and complex. 
The old rules will no longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is pre- 
sented by production. 

An entirely new conception of market- 
ing is replacing the old hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advantage of 
opportunity today dare not grope. His 
experience alone is a dangerous guide. 
Perhaps he has no time to figure out all 
the possibilities and pitfalls. Perhaps he 
lacks contact with the big, constructive 
minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity and 
escape the dangers? 

For thirty years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been helping men to shorten 
the path to success; to increase their earn- 
ing power; to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 





Name... 


Representing the 
condensed experience 
of the best business brains in the country, 
it offers real help to executives in meeting 
the difficult business conditions of today. 


A= has been prepared which tells 
about the Institute Course and Serv- 
ice. Its title is “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It should be read by every man who 
faces the responsibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this booklet if you will 
simply give us your name and address on 
the coupon below. But we do not urge you 
to send for it. If you are the type of man 
for whom the Institute Course and Service 
has been constructed, if you are deter- 
mined to take advantage of the rich op- 
portunities of the next five years, you will 
send for it without urging. 


To the ALexanper HaMiILton INsTITUTE 
171 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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Position...... Re aE IS ee Ee 
In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY . IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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ENJOY Kuets Kean Km 


America’s favorite—for cocktail, high- 
ball, collins. Try it in a demi-tasse of 
Café Rico—another boon from this 
$90,000,000 customer of the mainland 
U. S. A. Say “Puerto Rican Rum!” 


WHERE 


See them dance the plena, just once... 
and you will know why this should be 
your tropic holiday. It is the happy dance, 
of a happy people . . . ardent, gallant as 
the Spain of old. And that is Puerto Rico 
... the happy isle . . . modern in its lux- 
ury, yet mellowed by old-world glamour 
...ardently tropical, yet cooled by the 
constant trade winds. Here your beach- 
life is smart, and serene .. . even the deep- 
sea fishing has the extra thrill of untamed 
waters. Here is contrast ... golf and ten- 





nis within the very bastions of historic 
El Morro! Modern automobiles, on su- 
perb roads, will take you to cities full of 
customs as picturesque as the plena. And 
around you always are the mountains. . . 
their towering sides a bright crazy-quilt 
of lush plantations. Ask your travel agent 
about convenient sailings from New York, 
Baltimore and Gulf Ports, direct air serv- 
ice. Or, for full information, write to the 
Government of Puerto Rico, Institute of 
Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LETTERS 


‘Like’ and Mr. Rascoe 


In reading Mr. Burton Rascoe in the is- 
sue of Feb. 27 I noticed an error that is 
either intentional or a slip that seems too 
common in our speech. It is the use of 
“like” as a conjunction instead of the prep- 
osition it is. This occurred in the sentence: 
“Looks to me like the lad has done pretty 
well by himself.” 

Granted that Mr. Rascoe can, and may, 
use whatever brand of English he chooses 
in his column, it seems to me that in his 
position of literary critic to a large reading 
public, he has a very definite standard to 
meet .. . Lord knows it is sufficiently dif- 
ficult to convince high-school pupils of the 
correctness or incorrectness of certain ex- 
pressions and words that they hear, without 
having to convince them that what a per- 
son in so exalted position as a literary critic 
in NEWSWEEK writes is incorrect. . . 

DONALD F. EWING 
Teacher of English 
Keene High School 
Keene, N. H. 





In reply, Burton Rascoe comments: “I 
refer Mr. Ewing to pages 325-326, H. W. 
Fowler’s ‘Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,’ and to the Oxford English Diction- 
ary. If he has trouble dissuading his pupils 
from using ‘like’ as a conjunction instead of 
a preposition, he should cease his efforts and 
let them have their own way, because then 
they will be following the precedent of 
Shakespeare, Southey, Newman, Morris, 
etc., instead of the sissified rules of the or- 
dinary textbooks in grammar. Otherwise 
he might get the kids so self-conscious they 
will be using the efforts at delicacy and cor- 
rectness employed by Ring Lardner’s tony 
illiterates, such as ‘like as if’ and ‘between 
she and I. And, since popular usage of the 
language is what grammarians have to come 
to abide by and make soon-to-be-outmoded 
rules about, in time it may be both the cor- 
rect and elegant thing to say, ‘like as if.’ 
The idea that ‘like’ is only a preposition has 
gone down the chute.” 





Bricker’s War Service 

In Newsweek for Feb. 13, a_ brief 
biography of John W. Bricker of Ohio 
reads in part as follows: 

“Rejected by the Army, Navy, and 
draft board because of a weak heart, he 
wriggled into the Y.M.C.A. as athletic 
instructor . . . he persuaded the local con- 
ference superintendent to procure him an 
extraordinary ordination as a Congre- 
gational Christian minister for the dura- 
tion of the war.” 

Subsequently the following may be 
found: “The fact he was the first Ameri- 
can Legionnaire ever elected to the Ohio 
governorship.” 


The preceding paragraph obviously con- 
tradicts the second paragraph . . . It is 
my opinion that, in order to affiliate with 
the Legion, one must have served in the 
Army, Navy, 6r Marine Corps between 
Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918. However, 
the second paragraph (above) would 
clearly indicate that he (Governor Brick- 
er) never succeeded in enlisting in the 
armed forces of the United States and is, 
therefore, ineligible .. . 

W. E. McGUFFIN 


Portland, Ore. 


Governor Bricker’s purpose in obtaining 
“an extraordinary ordination as a Con- 
gregational Christian minister” was, as 
NeEwsweEEK explained, to win a chaplain’s 
commission in the United States Army. 
He served at Fortress Monroe and Fort 
Eustis, Va., left the Army and the church 
with the rank of first lieutenant, and is 
therefore by all American Legion standards 
entitled to be an active member of that 
organization. 





The Animal Kingdom 


NeEwsweEEK has always given a concise 
and interesting account of the news. But 
imagine the readers’ disappointment in 
looking at the Feb. 27 issue to discover 
that the first section of the magazine de- 
votes half a column to “Pampered Cows,” 
the Sport department has a long story 
about dogs, as well as a full page of dog 
pictures and another on the cover. Side- 
show has a picture of another dog and 
there is still another in Transition—plus 
a cat. The last straw is a story about 
animals in the Religion section. 

Now, please, have pity on those of your 
readers who don’t like animals. 

LORRAINE McDONALD 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Rebuttal 


In your Mar. 6, 1939, issue, you published 
a letter which was not only complimentary 
to you but, in my opinion, contained a 
very vicious attack upon the Jews. This 
letter was signed by (The Rev.) Maurice 
O’Connor of Carlton, Minn. 

It is obvious to me that the Rev. 
Maurice O’Connor, although he does not 
so assert in so many words, believes that 
as a whole Jews are Communists. That, of 
course, is a misconception which many 
people have and to which view they are 
entitled; otherwise could the Rev. Maurice 
O’Connor set forth as a refuge for the 
Jews such a country as Russia? 

Or, is the Rev. such a “liberal” that he 
really believes in the Russian system? I 
hardly believe so. 

MILTON ADLER 


New York City 
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Critics— 

Fairmont, Minn.: As _ spectators 
yawned, two wrestlers rolled and writhed 
dully through their routine. Suddenly 
yowls of genuine anguish supplanted their 
bogus grunts and groans. Investigator; 
found that two young marksmen had bee 
livening up matters with slingshots and 
BB’s. 


Recovery Note— 


New Haven, Conn.: According to 
Yale University’s personnel department, 
more Wall Street houses are looking fo; 
Yale men than at any time since 1929. 


Boys Meet Girls— 


Marcus Hook, Pa.: At the end of 
a vigorous membership drive for the 
Y.M.C.A., Raymond C. Martin discovered 
to his discomfiture that overzealous mem- 
bers of his crew had signed up 50 girls 
among 727 candidates. 


What's in a Name?— 


Baton Rouge, La.: Herbert Hoover, 
a steamfitter, was declared ineligible for 
unemployment compensation. 


Gentleman’s Code— 


Superior, Wis.: Testifying before a 
committee investigating the County Wel- 
fare Department, an 80-year-old pensioner 
declared he had to write to Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt before he could get enough 
old-age assistance to live on. When asked 
to divulge the contents of the letter he 
received in reply, the octagenarian reared 
himself to his full height, looked his in- 
quisitors in the eye, and remarked: “I 
never reveal the contents of any letter | 
receive from another man’s wife.” 


Push’s Push— 


Joliet, Tll.: According to Mrs. Florence 
Push, her husband left the breakfast 
table twelve years ago to look for a job. 
The other night he finally returned and 
knocked on her door. When she opened it, 
he said: “Well, I didn’t get that job. Can 
I come in?” Mrs. Push pushed the door 
closed and Push pushed from the outside. 
He was jailed on disorderly-conduct charges. 


Abstemious Germany?— 


Berlin: Opening a campaign against 
alcohol and tobacco in the Reich, Baldur 
von Schirach, Youth Leader, cited Hitler's 
abstemiousness as a model for good Nazis. 
Beer was not mentioned in the proposed 
ban, for the Nazis have a historical mem- 
ory of that beverage: the Fiihrer’s unsuc- 
cessful 1923 .putsch was plotted in 4 
Munich beer cellar. 
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Tae Cadillac Sixty Special is the most 
fascinating car to drive in all the world. 


This is the verdict of owners without 
uumber—many of whom have driven 
very car of reputation the market 
iffords. 


Indeed, hundreds who had vowed they 
would never again drive a motor car 
have gone back to the wheel with a 
whoop— in charge of their Sixty Specials. 

™ is hard to explain what happens 
in a Sixty Special that doesn’t happen in 
other cars—for the difference encom- 
passes everything. 

First of all, there’s the marvelous 
smoothness of the Cadillac V-8 engine. 
The throttle feels like velvet under 
your foot, and the steering wheel is as 
kind to your hand as a chamois glove. 








Then there’s the way the car rides 
the road. You don’t bobble, you don’t 
sidesway, you don’t roll. You just settle 
down like Man o’ War on the home 
stretch and stick tight to the pavement. 
It’s a tremendous sensation. 

And how you snuggle down into those 
seats! Your favorite chair at the club 
was never more inviting. It’s the most 
relaxing ride you can imagine. 

And the time you make is terrific— 
yet you do it without once showing a 
heavy foot. The car is simply so quick 
and nimble that you post a high average 
without excessive speed. 

Yes—this car is an experience. And 
it’s an experience no man who loves a 





motor car should ever think of missing. 


How about it for you? Your Cadillac 
dealer has the Sixty Special. All you 
need do is name the time—and place. 


THE NEW 


CADILLAC 


~ SPECIAL 


Also, see and drive the new Cadillac Sizxty-One—the lowest-priced car in the Cadillac line. 
There are four individual body types, each a worthy companion car to the famous Sixty Special. 











Seventy million times a day the public tests the quality of Bell 
System service. The measure of this service is not only its promptness, 


reliability and low cost. It is also the courtesy with which it is given. 


Our genuine desire is to make the Bell System a friendly and helpful 


institution .. . and to give you the best, the most and the cheapest tele- 


phone service in the world. 


BEL L TELEPHONE 
You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the New York World's Fair 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





McNutt Revival 


Though he’s frequently ridiculed, much 
more will be heard of the Presidential 
candidacy of Paul McNutt, ex-Governor 
of Indiana and now Philippine High Com- 
missioner. His Indianapolis headquarters 
i; about to start distributing McNutt lit- 
erature throughout the country. Certain 
that the Democratic split will help. their 
man, McNutt managers are ready to put 
him forth as the true middle-roader who 
supported all major Roosevelt policies and 
now holds a Roosevelt appointment—but 
who also balanced Indiana’s budget and 
is acceptable to party old-liners. Present 
plan is to have him return to the U.S. 
before many months, go about making 
harmony speeches, and avoid aligning him- 
self with either faction. 


Justice House Cleaning 


Attorney General Murphy is getting all 
set to change several of his key assistants 
in the Department of Justice. He has al- 
ready picked his candidates for top-rank 
jobs, and those now holding the posts will 
have their “resignations” accepted within 
the very near future. 


Oil Peace Hopes 


After much trouble, the oil companies 
have finally achieved a united front in 
their dispute with Mexico, quietly agree- 
ing to let ex-NRA Administrator Richberg 
be their sole negotiator. They are now 
working, and hoping, for a solution along 
these lines: (1) The companies would re- 
sume operating their confiscated properties 
under long-term contracts fixing taxes and 
similar payments to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, guaranteeing no changes in those 
rates, and guaranteeing reasonable and 
workable labor conditions. (2) The com- 
panies would be reimbursed for losses since 
the confiscation. (3) At end of the long- 
term contracts, the companies would re- 
lease all their claims and interests to the 
Mexican Government. 


Hurley Strategy 


State Department officials, in saying 
there’s renewed hope for settlement of the 
Mexican oil dispute, privately give much 
credit to the shirtsleeve diplomacy of 
Patrick Hurley, Hoover’s Secretary of War 


and now Sinclair Oil’s special counsel. 
While he and Richberg were acting as co- 
negotiators for the oil companies, Hurley 
dropped the warning to Cardenas that he 
would do well to make a deal now since 
1941 might find the U.S. with a Republi- 
can President much less intent on “good 
neighborliness.” That, coming from a 
prominent Republican, is supposed to have 
softened the Mexicans considerably. 


Lewis Resentment 


Behind John L. Lewis’ curt, 34-word 
acceptance of F.D.R.’s appeal for labor 
peace is the fact that the proposal at this 
time irked Lewis as much as it delighted 
Green. Up to the ears in the ructions 
among auto and textile workers, Lewis and 
his aides well know that these and other 
strife-torn C.I.0. unions will press him to 
make peace at almost any price. Also, it’s 
generally conceded that the nation’s swing 
to the right has weakened the C.L.O.’s 
strategic position and strengthened the 
A.F.L.’s. Green’s naming of Rickert, sharp 
C.L.0. foe, as a negotiator was salt in Lewis’ 
wound and lessens the already slim chances 
of settlement in the near future. 


Surplus Food Plan 


Wallace’s significant program for dis- 
tributing surplus food among the needy, 
mentioned here previously, will break in 
the next month or so. It will be tried only 
in a few localities at first and won’t be 
called a “two-price plan.” Purposes are to 
relieve the farm glut and feed the underfed. 
It will work this way: a reliefer will go 
to a Surplus Commodities Corp. office, put 
up say the $5 he normally spends on food 
each week, and receive $5 worth of checks 
to be spent in any cooperating store; in 
addition, he gets a supply of “bonus” 
checks of another color to be exchanged 
for foods designated as surplus. Food and 
grocery people like the idea; WPA is cool 
but has agreed to a tryout in a few cities. 


Trivia 

Because Felix Frankfurter continuously 
swings in his chair, banging its arms 
against the bench, Supreme Court cus- 
todians have tacked protective rubber 
strips at his place on the bench’s edge 
. . . Anxious to prevent his foes from get- 
ting anything on him, Representative Dies 
is taking pains to return excess funds to 
any organization he has addressed which 
sends him a check for more than his actual 
expenses . . . As a result of last week’s 
widely published but exaggerated story 
about Brazilian Foreign Minister Aranha 
buying 200 locomotives here, Aranha was 


approached by a salesman for Lionel toy 
trains who thought Brazil should make its 
youngsters railroad-conscious. 





German Reversal 


The recent decision to send a German 
trade delegation to Moscow in the hope of 
bettering Reich-Soviet trade relations has 
been suddenly but quietly reversed. Most 
plausible explanation: The foreign press, 
particularly a French news agency, made 
much noise about Germany’s “hypocrisy” 
regarding the Soviet, which it reviles for 
political reasons with one hand, yet courts 
economically with the other. Hitler heard 
of this, became peeved, and canceled the 
mission just as the men were about to 
leave. Nevertheless, the economic courting 
will probably be resumed—more quietly. 


Reich ‘Expeditions’ 

The British Foreign Office has much evi- 
dence that German emissaries in the last 
three months have been making careful 
undercover studies of conditions in the 
former Reich colonies. The amusing point 
is that some of the fullest reports to the 
Wilhelmstrasse have come from “assist- 
ants” to German scientists who had Brit- 
ish permission for expeditions in Tan- 
ganyika and South West Africa. Presum- 
able purpose is to collect information and 
statistics on colonial sentiment, anti-Brit- 
ish demonstrations, and other facts to off- 
set British arguments advanced around an 
international colonial conference table. 


London’s Trade Drive 


Despite the German absorption of Aus- 
tria and the Sudetenland and the current 
popular impression that Berlin is taking 
over Central Europe economically, indi- 
cations multiply that London is quietly 
girding for new penetration of the area. As 
yet unannounced is the projected visit by 
Economic Adviser Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
to the chief Central European capitals. 
Note that this will parallel the forthcom- 
ing visit of British Government trade offi- 
cials to Northern and Eastern Europe. 
Typical of Britain’s preparations: the Brit- 
ish Council, propaganda outlet of the 
Foreign Office, is opening headquarters in 
Belgrade and Bucharest, and Britain has 
just established two new Chamber of 
Commerce offices in Yugoslavia alone. 


British Americanisms 


U.S. citizens in London are laughing 
over British leaders’ headlong—if often 
inept—tendency to adopt Americanisms. 
Good examples are Chamberlain’s descrip- 
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tion of himself as a “go-getter for peace,” 
the dignified London Times’ complaint 
that Tokyo is “getting away with mur- 
der,” and Sir Samuel Hoare’s denunciation 
of “jitterbugs” (meaning those suffering 
from war hysteria) . But the prize example 
came last fortnight when Opposition 
Leader Attlee in the House of Commons 
upbraided Chamberlain for “trying to put 
sob stuff over the House”—unconsciously 
omitting the word “on.” 


China War Outlook 


The prevailing view among Nationalist 
Government leaders in China and among 
correspondents in Shanghai is that Japan 
will put on one more good military push, 
then slacken off for another peace effort. 
Most authoritative guessers think the odds 
are against success in the peace maneuvers 
simply because Japanese leaders can’t 
agree on a proffer acceptable to the still- 
outraged Chinese people. Therefore, the 
war seems destined to drag on into an 
indefinite future—unless a real Russo- 
Japanese conflict should enable Tokyo to 
stop its China aggression without loss of 
face. 


Foreign Notes 


The Irish Free State, which has never 
issued stamps bearing the portrait of a 
British sovereign, is now issuing a George 
Washington stamp commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the U.S. Constitu- 
tional government .. . The Reich govern- 
ment, disturbed because Berliners have re- 
cently grown slack about the Nazi salute 
and heiling Hitler, is about to start a new 
drive to compel more strict observance of 
Nazi customs . . . British pride is hamper- 
ing the movement to provide every family 
earning less than £5 a week with a free 
backyard bomb shelter; many thousands 
are reluctant thus to let neighbors know of 
their low income . . . Ciro’s, favorite Lon- 
don night club of ex-King Edward and of 
thousands of Americans, has been forced 
to close down because of a law suit ... 
Ex-Premier Blum of France was all set 
for a private visit to the U.S. this month 
but called it off after being persuaded that 
it might embarrass the present French 
government. 





Business Upswing 


ie line with earlier forecasts here (Nov. 
21 and Feb. 27) the informed outlook is 
still that general business should begin 
picking up very shortly and improve sub- 
stantially by June. At an informal gather- 
ing last week, ten of the ablest New 
York economists hazarded guesses as to 
where the adjusted Federal Reserve index 
of production would stand in June. All 
foresaw improvement. The average pre- 
diction for June was 106 (compared with 
104 for December, 101 for January, and 





an estimated 99 for February) . The gener- 
al opinion—conforming with that of able 
Washington economists—was that the up- 
swing would continue at least well into the 
third quarter. 


Gas Mask Sales 


The novel molded-rubber gas masks 
which General Tire & Rubber Co. has 
quietly perfected—as first revealed here 
last November—are finding a ready mar- 
ket. With return of the company’s presi- 
dent, William F. O’Neil, from Europe, 
good sources report that one foreign gov- 
ernment has already placed a large order. 
In addition, the company has now been 
given experimental order for 25,000 of the 
masks for the United States War Depart- 
ment. 


Retail Sales Future 


Merchandising experts don’t think you'll 
see those minus signs in retail-sales sta- 
tistics for long. They point out that the 
January-February slump in many districts 
can be blamed on an unusual streak of 
bad weather, always a major factor, and 
the fact that comparisons with last year 
are against months when stores were sell- 
ing at sacrifice prices to deplete heavy in- 
ventories. Now, with Easter buying com- 
ing earlier and with consumer income on 
the upturn (whereas it started dropping in 
February 1938) year-to-year gains should 
start appearing. 


Underwriters’ Worries 


Indications increase that the capital 
market may soon begin opening up; two 
big oil companies, one major distiller, and 
a number of utilities have new large-scale 
financing in preparation. But the big Wall 
Street investment bankers, who once domi- 
nated the underwriting of new securities, 
are in for added grief. Having already lost 
considerable business to insurance compa- 
nies which buy great blocks of new bonds 
directly from the issuers, they now hear 
that one of the largest N.Y. banks is about 
to buy a $25,000,000 issue of ten-year 
bonds direct from a major oil company. 
Faced with such new competition from 
commercial banks, the underwriting houses 
can be counted on to squawk more loudly 
for modification of the SEC’s strict re- 
quirements on securities issued through 
underwriters. 


Business Footnotes 


One thousand fruit dealers have been 
organized into the Fruit Telegraph De- 
livery Service so that gifts of fruit can be 
“wired” just as flowers now are ... The 
FDIC speed in paying off depositors in 
the big Jersey City bank crash so drama- 
tized its function that some of the large 
mutual savings banks, which withdrew 
from the FDIC four years ago, have 
started negotiating for readmission .. . 
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American iron ore producers’ fat Canadian 
market is endangered by discovery of a, 
enormous deposit of high-grade ore on the 
Canadian side of Lake Superior; a ney 
company plans to start tapping the 199. 
000,000-ton supply early next year. 






























































Entertainment Lines 


"The Federal Trade Commission has ¢- 
dered several staff members to stay awake 
and check on “night owl” radio ap. 
nouncers, who, in early morning hours, ad 
lib unwarranted claims for patent mej. 
cines . . . NBC is looking for a sponsor 
for a new type of quiz program tentatively 
called “M.P.C.” (Mental Point of Con. 
tact); after each question is answered, 
broadcasters will give tips on trick ways 
to remember such answers in the future 
(thus the word Homes is the M.P-C. tip 
for remembering the five great Lakes— 
Huron, Ontario, Michigan, etc.) 
Pianist Vladimir Horowitz, Toscanini’; 
son-in-law, will make an American tour 
next season after a three-year absence 


from the U.S. 


Pilot Training Dangers 


There’s good reason why the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, as revealed here earlier, 
is pushing development of a “foolproof” 
plane for all it’s worth. By the start of 
the next college year, the CAA hopes to 
have its training program for 20,000 stu. 
dent pilots under way. U.S. statistics show 
that such nonscheduled, nonmilitary flying 
results in a fatality about every 300,000 
miles. With 20,000 students flying 50 hours 
each at about 80 miles an hour, that would 
mean some 267 fatalities a year, or about 
one a day during the school year. The 
CAA already foresees G.O.P. papers, Con- 
gressmen, and women’s clubs charging 
“hasty and unnecessary war preparations” 
resulting in “wanton destruction of young 
lives.” 


Missing Persons 


Errett L. Cord, who at 40 dominated ho! 
much of the transportation world (Cord 
and Auburn cars, American Airlines, 3? 


Checker Cab, N.Y. Shipbuilding), now Hi 
out of those enterprises and semiretired at Hy,” 
44, lives in a luxurious Beverly Hills, H....-, 


Calif., home with his youthful Los Angeles Sint 
society-girl wife; reported heavily inter Hy’ 
ested in Arizona and Nevada mining prop- 








bougl 






erties . . . John T. Scopes, defendant in HB: o¢ 

the historic Dayton, Tenn., “monkey trae 

trial,” is a successful geologist with the : 
Ores 






United Gas Co. at Houston, Texas; lives 
with his wife and two small sons in om 
of the city’s best sections, where some 
his friends don’t even know of his for 
fame .. . Viola Dana, star of silent pi 
tures, is the wife of the ace golf prole 
sional, Jimmy Thomson of Shawnee, f 

accompanies him on tournament tours 
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(name on request) we recommended he buy four Warmer 


























& Swaseys and three turret lathes made by.a competitor. sen” 
: rex 
14S or. News of this recommendation apparently got abroad, and Libtt 
awake peu! 
0 an. we've had amazed comment—we seem to have made the Korth 
Irs, ad bts 
medi- “man bites dog” sort of news. 
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“That’s why | 


insist that my 


family drive on LifeGuards!” 


“My left rear tire blew out when | was 
driving about 65 miles an hour. There was 
no drag on the car and I was barely con- 
scious of the slight drop caused by the 
blowout. I drove on about 1200 feet to a 
repair station ... 1 am thoroughly sold on 
LifeGuards’’ — writes Mr. Breckinridge, of 
New Orleans, La. 





HOUSANDS of LifeGuard own- 

ers would no more think of 
driving without LifeGuards than 
without 4-wheel brakes, all-steel 
body or safety glass. For nobody 
knows when a blowout is coming. 
Even a new tire may be bruised 
or cut sufficiently to cause a sud- 
den collapse. 


And that spells danger in today’s 
swift traffic... the danger of swerv- 
ing into oncoming traffic... of 
heading for a ditch or a pole... 
even of overturning. 


Why risk it, when LifeGuards 


completely remove the danger? 
They will outwear more than one 
set of casings and therefore are 
quite economical. 


A Safety Tire Within a Tire 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply reserve tire 
built inside an extra-sturdy outer 
tube. Should outer tire and tube 
blow out, LifeGuard remains in- 
flated long enough to enable you 
to bring your car to a safe, smooth 
stop. No weave...mno lurch... 
no wheel-fight. 


In sizes available, LifeGuard fits 
* * * 
NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE...BUT AN EN- 


TIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! =. ————____- — 


Modern successor to the inner tube, 
LifeGuard replaces the convention- 
al tube. It is a 2-ply reserve tire in- 
side a tube ... both inflated through 
the same valve. If casing and tube 
fail at high speed, theinner tire holds 
enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may 
be readily identified by the yellow and 
blue valve stems, 








CASING FAILS! 





any make of tire, new or now in 
service. So you don’t have to wait 
until you buy new tires... youcan have 
this priceless protection right now! 


Only Goodyear makes LifeGuard, 
the modern successor to the inner 
tube. Don’t confuse LifeGuard with 
so-called puncture-proof tubes, 
which offer no blowout protection. 


Enjoy This Peace of Mind 
Protect yourself... your family... 
your car! Drive safely, in the know!- 
edge that no hidden bruise or un- 
noticed cut im your tire ... no 
unseen object on the road can 
endanger you and your passengers. 
See your Goodyear dealer or car 
dealer at once about LifeGuards. 
You can’t get better protection to save 
your life! 











TUBE BLOWS! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a re 


gistered trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe> Company. 
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Old-Line Democrats Lead War 
to Curb New Deal’s Spending 


Group Led by Harrison 
May Block the Move to Raise 
45 Billion Debt Limit 


For six long depression years, the Ameri- 
can public watched with comparative com- 
placence while the national debt soared 
at the rate of nearly two and a half billion 
dollars a year to an all-time high of $39,- 
915,291,896.* The President’s repeated as- 
surances that such an outpouring of bor- 
rowed money was for “the period of the 
emergency only” seemed plainly to imply 
that the Administration shared the popu- 
lar anxiety to return to balanced budgets 
as soon as possible. 

It was known that there was a school of 
economic theorists in Washington which 
advocated “spending for prosperity.” Only 
the Republicans and a handful of Demo- 
crats grounded in fiscal orthodoxy saw 
anything alarming in the “deficit financ- 
ing” cult. What came to be known as “the 
Eccles gang,” after Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
and chief prophet of the spending school, 
was generally dismissed as a harmless mi- 
nority. 

Then, on Jan. 4, the President dropped 
a live coal on Congress and the nation. In 
his annual message (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 16) 
he made it unmistakably clear that he had 





*Treasury report for Mar. 1. 
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been won over to the Eccles theory, there- 
by making it, not the minority, but the 
majority New Deal credo. The last doc- 
trinaire thread that bound him to the con- 
servatives within his own party had been 
severed. It was a declaration of war. 


War 

By this week the lines were fairly well 
drawn as the New Deal strategists recoiled 
from the longest and sharpest attack con- 
servative Democrats have yet delivered— 
an attack still in progress and likely to last 
into the summer. 

Spearhead of the latest onslaught was 
Sen. Pat Harrison of Mississippi, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and one 
of the country’s sharpest fiscal students. 
Last week Harrison’s sleepy drawl trav- 
eled farther than a bugle blast when he 
bluntly announced that “the government’s 
fiscal picture must be carefully scanned, 
and that doesn’t mean next year, but now 
. . . We are confronted with a budget 
which calls for over $10,000,000,000 in ap- 
propriations . . . and the cold suggestion 
in the budget message of a $3,500,000,000 
deficit . . . We have a national debt of 
$40,000,000,000 and a guaranteed under- 
written debt of $5,000,000,000 . . . Present 







Sen. Harry F. Byrd pointed the way to government economy as Sen. Pat Harrison relaxed 


law fixes the limit at $45,000,000,000 . . . 
Something must be done now to meet this 
serious situation. The government cannot 
continue to spend such excessive sums 
without increasing the limit . . . or with- 
out increasing taxes ... The only way... 
is to begin immediately a radical and sub- 
stantial cut in government expenditures 
.. . | have no confidence in the economic 
philosophy that we must spend ourselves 
out of this economic disorder.” 

Taking up where he had left off a month 
before in his personal encounter with Eccles 
(Newsweek, Jan. 16), Byrd last week 
fired another round of grape and canister. 
“In the past eight years,” the Virginian 
exploded, “the yearly additions to the 
public debt have averaged $3,500,000,000 
... more than the total cost of government 
in 1929, notwithstanding the imposition 
since then of new and heavy taxation . 
Eight years more of free spending may 
create a debt aggregating $75,000,000,000.” 

This week the National Economy 
League called for a $1,708,000,000 cut in 
the 1940 budget. The Federal Reserve 
Board promptly came to the defense of its 
chairman with a statement urging contin- 
ued Federal spending as the only effective 
buffer during industrial slumps. 


Peace 


Even as Byrd threw out this warning to 
business, the Administration was pressing 
a belated courtship of business begun a 
fortnight ago with the Des Moines “pro- 
posal” of Secretary of Commerce Hopkins 
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(Newsweek, Mar. 6). Chairman Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and Harrison invited Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau to submit a plan 
for removing such taxes as may be retard- 
ing business recovery, and Morgenthau 
hastened to comply. Senator Van Nuys 
came forward with a plan to repeal the 
undistributed-profits tax, ease the capital- 
gains tax, freeze the statutory debt limit 
at $45,000,000,000, trim appropriations, 
cease heckling business, and withdraw the 
name of Thomas Amlie as candidate for 
the ICC. 

On Monday Byrd announced that he 
was drafting a Reorganization Bill of his 
own which would commit the Administra- 
tion to recognition that “a serious emer- 
gency exists” and to consequent specific 
retrenchment. On the same day Bernard 
Baruch, New York financier, addressed: a 
private luncheon attended by Garner and 
Senators Adams, Byrnes, George, Harrison, 
Barkley, Bennett Clark, Hatch, and Ty- 
dings. Bankhead announced after a con- 
ference at the White House with the Pres- 
ident, Garner, and Barkley that the Ad- 
ministration was agreed on a “definite pol- 
icy” of business appeasement. Senator 
King introduced a bill to repeal the undis- 
tributed-profits tax, and Senator Herring, 
chairman of a special committee on incen- 
tive taxation, announced that body was 
now prepared to make specific recommen- 
dations. 

Meanwhile Hopkins, his hat now very 
definitely in the 1940 ring, sought to give 
substance to his Des Moines sentiments 
by naming Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman 
of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., a 
special Commerce Department adviser. 
After consulting with W. Averell Harriman, 
chairman of the board of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and chairman of Hopkins’ Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, the Secretary chose 
five new members for the B.A.C.: Jay C. 
Hormel, president of the packing company; 
Arthur Kudner, New York advertising ex- 
ecutive; Vannevar Bush, president of the 
Carnegie Institution; Thomas S. Holden, 
vice president of the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
and George A. Hill Jr., president of the 
Houston Oil Co. 

But not all the peace gestures in the 
world could obscure the smoke of battle 
that swirled about the headquarters tent 
of the Texas brigade (see page 18), where 
Generalissimo John Garner chewed a stogie 
and dispatched perspiring runners to the 
firing line. There were battles to be won 
now or forever lost, like the one over con- 
tinuing the President’s power to devalue 
the dollar (see page 46), and the rebels 
were on the march. 





Significance 
Harrison, Garner, Glass, Byrd, Byrnes, 
and the other Southern conservatives want 
to cut spending because (1) they also want 
‘business to go ahead and hence do not 
want new taxes, and (2) they sincerely be- 











lieve that further government borrowing 
would be dangerous. 

The main problem is: how to do it? The 
$150,000,000 that economy-minded Demo- 
crats lopped off the WPA appropriation 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6) probably will be 
authorized next month. The defense budg- 
et is untouchable. Every effort to trim a 
bridge here or a dam there brings an an- 
guished howl from the constituents. No 
Congress in recent years has failed to ap- 
propriate more than the White House 
budgets asked. 

Nevertheless, the current economy war 
is likely to have some tangible effects: (1) 
It casts doubt on whether the Administra- 
tion will ask for an increase in the $45,000,- 
000,000 debt limit—this year. (2) The un- 
distributed-profits tax, which currently 
produces around $500,000,000 a year, prob- 
ably will be allowed to lapse (but will ap- 
ply to the 1939 calendar year). (3) The 
capital-stock tax ($127,000,000) will like- 
ly be repealed. (4) There will be no tax 
legislation until June. (5) If the above 
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Wide World 


Ducking : Mrs. Roosevelt got a 
showerbath of water from the seven 
seas (the fluid used instead of cham- 
pagne) when she christened the 41- 
ton ‘Yankee Clipper’ of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways at Washington last 
week. The big ship will be used for 
Atlantic service. 


NEWSWEEK 
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eliminations are made, the lost reveny, 
probably will be made up by increasing the 
flat corporation income-tax rate to around 
18 per cent (which would make some firm; 
pay more than they do now). 

But back of all this is one danger, the 
mere thought of which puts gray hairs into 
the heads of the conservatives: If the goy. 
ernment cannot borrow above $45,000. 
000,000 and Congress cannot cut appropri. 
ations, the Treasury is still empowered to 
turn to the $3,000,000,000 worth of print. 
ing-press money authorized in the Thomas 
amendment to the original Agricultura] 
Adjustment Act—or plain, out-and-out jp. 
flation. 





World’s Fair Influx 


While operators of transportation lines, 
hotels, stores, and theaters were rubbing 
their palms in anticipation of the New 
York World’s Fair, another group of peo- 
ple in the big city last week were doing 
their frantic best to head off a part of the 
expected crowd: the boys and girls who 
come armed with a one-way ticket and 
complete confidence that the fair will 
furnish them with jobs and excitement. 

The very factors that are expected to 
boom attendance—low railroad rates, an- 
ple housing facilities, and the commer- 
cialized wholesale welcome—are already 
creating an insoluble problem for the 
agencies dealing with jobless transients, 
The Travelers Aid has sent out a syndi- 
cated warning: don’t come unless you 
have a two-way ticket and $4 a day to 
live on. The Salvation Army has issued aa 
almost identical dampener. 

Delinquency and vice are only inc- 
dentally a problem, the agencies say. The 
main thing is how to take care of the 
youngsters. Funds are insufficient for 
sending back or housing more than a few 
out of hundreds, and the social workers 
have not yet been able to impress city 
bureaus with the idea that it would be 
better, and cheaper in the long run, to 
deport them on arrival. 

A great many in New York’s overflow 
will become city dependents, some for only 
a short time, some permanently. Others 
probably will become vagrants, and de- 
tectives will redouble their search for boys 
with unshaven faces and girls with soiled 
and sagging hose.* 


¥ At the Golden Gate Exposition (News 
WEEK, Feb. 27) , the authorities have eased 
the youngster invasion problem by assum- 
ing responsibility for seven Travelers Aid 
guides who devote themselves entirely to 
wanderers lured to San Francisco by the 
fair. 





*The New York police theory is that a git 
who doesn’t keep her stockings clean and up 8 
without (1) any hope or interest, or (2) aly 
place in which to wash them. 
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Sprouting *Isms’ 

Irish Zealots Latest to Join 
Ranks of U.S. Fist Shakers 


America’s melting pot simmered merrily 
last week with racial and _ ideological 
squabbles centering in New York. Stirred 
by the publicity given the German-Ameri- 
can Bund’s Washington Birthday rally 
(NewswEEK, Mar. 6), a mass meeting of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews de- 
nounced intolerance; Communists demon- 
strated against Fascism, and Irish-Ameri- 
can Republicans brandished their fists at 
England. 

Members of the Cian nu Gael (Family 
of Irish) and veterans of the now-out- 
lawed Irish Republican Army did most of 
the shillelagh shaking. Combining to form 
the United Irish Republicans, the 3,000 
members pledged “unanimous support to 
the R.A. in England in its campaign of 
recent bombings (Newsweek, Jan. 23) 
and offered “moral and financial assistance 
until the Republic of Ireland is interna- 
tionally recognized.” 

The first blast of the U.I.R. was directed 
not at the English but at the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin, Detroit radio priest, who had 
attributed the bombing of six English 
cities to “Czech terrorists.” The local 
U.LR. made it plain that Irishmen would 
fight if necessary for the “full credit.” 
Whereupon the preliminary meeting set- 
tled down to listen to Michael Quill, presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers Union and 
member of the New York City Council. 
Quill, often accused of being a Red, re- 
putedly also endorsed the English bomb- 
ings and called for the “unity of Irish 





Acme 


Fighting Irish: Councilman Quill 


forces at home.” Posters declaring “war” 
on England were promptly plastered on 
the walls of the U.LR.’s uptown New 
York headquarters. 

As Irishmen were thrusting out their 
lower lips at England, 12,000 Communists 
rallied at Madison Square Garden to 
celebrate the china (twentieth) anniver- 
sary of the Third International. Despite 
the fact they offered a chorus and a 
modern dance interpretation, “Choreo- 
International,” for almost the first time 
in their series of meetings they failed to 
fill the 19,000 seats of the arena. Their 
guard of 1,500 police—200 less than the 
number that shielded the American Nazis 
a fortnight ago—had little to do besides 
arresting two Trotskyite hecklers. 





Dancers woo Terpsichore and Marx at New York rally 


Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 


... joins plea for united Eire 


Meanwhile, Fritz Kuhn, the Yorkville 
Fiihrer, was having his own troubles as an 
aftermath of the Bund meeting. Sum- 
monses and subpoenas showered down up- 
on him. In one day he made two court 
appearances: one in the Bay Ridge Court 
to answer a charge of libel, another in the 
State Supreme Court to reply to a de- 
mand by Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett that the Bund paper, Deutscher 
Weckruf und Beobachter, reveal the names 
of its officials or suspend publication. 
Both actions were adjourned. 

Signs from other parts of the country 
indicated that a determined effort was 
already under way to exterminate the 
“isms.” In Oklahoma, Gov. Leon Phil- 
lips ordered the Board of Regents to dis- 
miss any teacher found prompting sub- 
versive doctrines or “embracing” them. At 
a Boston luncheon, Maj. Gen. George 
V. H. Moseley (retired) asserting there 
were “6,000,000 Communist sympathizers” 
in the United States, called on American 
Legionnaires and members of other patri- 
otic organizations to form “vigilante 
groups” to prevent any “ism” group from 
taking over the country. 

The healthiest sign of an anti-“ism” 
campaign appeared in the steel town of 
Donora, Pa. There, The Herald-American, 
a local newspaper, and the Elks Lodge, 
with the support of more than 70 civic or- 
ganizations, launched a drive to naturalize 
all the 916 foreign-born residents among 
the town’s 13,000 citizens. 


Steel Bars, Pfd. 


Last New Year’s Eve, William Whit- 
tington walked despondently into an AIl- 
bany, N.Y., police station. The 55-year- 
old native of Pittsfield, Mass., was broke 
and without hope of a job. “I charge my- 
self with vagrancy,” he told the sergeant. 

His self-condemnation was accepted at 
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face value, and Police Court Judge Ed- 
ward Kampf sentenced him to ten days in 
jail—the usual penalty for vagrancy. 
Everyone was satisfied except Whitting- 
ton. “Please, Judge,” he said, “make it 60 
days,” explaining that at the end of Feb- 
ruary he would receive a dividend check 
from U.S. Steel preferred stock left him 
in trust by his father. Judge Kampf 
granted his request. 

Last week the $53 check arrived and 
Whittington was released. He thanked the 
judge for the favor, complimented the 
state capital on its “palatial” jail, and 
persuaded the court to cash his check. 
With the money in his pocket, the ex- 
vagrant headed west in search of a job. 





Remember the Alamo 
Congressional Texas in Van 
of Old-Time Democracy Fight 


Just four days before a Mexican horde 
butchered 183 defenders of the Alamo on 
Mar. 6, 1836, a handful of Texans had met 
in a blacksmith shop in Washington-on- 
the-Brazos near Houston to sign a declara- 
tion of independence from Mexico. Last 
week, thousands of Texans, including Gov. 
W. Lee O’Daniel, went to that same town 
to celebrate the 103rd anniversary of the 
historic date. A high light of the occasion 
was when T. B. Griffith, president of the 
Descendants of Signers of the [Texas] Dec- 
laration of Independence, placed a wreath 
on the statue of George Childress, its au- 
thor. 


Herd 


Twelve hundred miles away, in Wash- 
ington-on-the-Potomac, Texans celebrated 
with a formal dinner. And so powerful has 
the Lone Star State delegation become in 
Congress, that if all the Texans who 
graze on the Federal pay roll had at- 
tended, the guest list would have sounded 
like a Who’s Who in Government. In re- 
cent weeks the longhorns, by heredity and 
inclination-an obstreperous faction, have 
shown that they carry enough influence to 
lead the entire herd of conservative Demo- 
crats in a stampede off the New Deal 
reservation. That they may do just that 


Newsphotos 


Texans: RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, Vice President John Garner, and Publisher Amon Carter 


Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel led School- 
children in ‘Beautiful Texas’ as... 


Paul Peters 


... I. B. Griffith placed wreath at 
foot of George C. Childress statue 
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was hinted in last week’s clamor for more 
economy to combat the Administration’s 
deficit spending (see page 15). 

The head of the Texas herd is Vice Pres. 
ident Garner, who served in the House 
from 1903 to 1933. Although President of 
the Senate, he still holds a close grip on 
the House through his Texas compatriots, 
Chief of these is Sam Rayburn, Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader, who often drops 
around to Garner’s office and rides down- 
town with him after work. Sometimes the 
two friends criticize each other, and Ray- 
burn urges Garner not to attack the Presi- 
dent so violently in private conversations, 
Nowadays, however, Garner doesn’t talk 
about the Presidential round-up in 1940. 
When the subject is broached, he snorts: 
“Let’s talk about something pertinent.” 
Then he launches into a tirade against 
government spending. 

Other Texas longhorns who have shied 
at the red ink of New Deal deficits are 
Hatton Sumners, Judiciary Committee 
chairman; Joseph J. Mansfield, chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
Richard M. Kleberg, part owner of the 
1,250,000-acre King ranch in Texas, and 
Martin Dies, head of the un-American 
activities subcommittee. 

Outside of Congress, Texans who have 
large stakes in the immediate political 
future include Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, 
whose own Presidential aspirations bum 
bright, and Amon Carter, publisher of The 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram and a friend of 
Garner. And so completely has the Presi- 
dent’s son Elliott become a Texan since he 
settled there in 1935, that a fortnight ago, 
in Nashville, Tenn., he virtually repudi- 
ated his father as a possible third-termer 
by stating: “It is only natural that the 
Texas delegation will stand solidly behind 
a native favorite son, and I will not bolt 
from my delegation.” 





Significance 

Texas yearlings who wore the Roosevelt 
brand when they arrived in Washington 
have been criticized for turning their horns 
on the President. The fact is the national 
capital is a mighty big, strange range {or 
yearlings—and Texas calves can be par 
doned for picking “Cactus Jack” out 43 
the one familiar thing on the horizon. And 
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now, especially, when the Vice President is 
beginning to look like a match for his boss, 
they view it as only common-sense politics 
to follow him. 

For months Garner has made no secret 
of his hostile attitude. At the last Cabinet 
meeting before the President left on his 
sea vacation, Cactus Jack bluntly stated 
that the people were rapidly losing confi- 
dence in the Administration. Three weeks 
ago a confirmed New Dealer, Robert Jack- 
son, called on Democrats to rally to the 
New Deal. In a little noticed speech 
at Topeka, Kan., the Solicitor General 
warned that the Democratic party was at 
its political “Valley Forge,” and that “our 
time of trial is not 1940; it is now.” 


Bay State Speed 


One hundred and forty-eight years ago, 
the Bill of Rights became law with the 
ratification of Virginia. But three of the 
then existing states—Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, and Connecticut—never signed the 
ten original amendments to the Constitu- 





tion. 

Last week, though Georgia and Con- 
necticut still held out, Massachusetts final- 
ly got around to acting. Surrounded by 
cadets in Colonial uniform, Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall signed a letter to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, transmitting the unani- 
mous decision of the Legislature to ratify 
the document. He explained that the orig- 
inal Assembly had failed to approve it 
because of a desire to propose “even more 
inclusive definitions of the rights of the 
people.” 


{In New York, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
collector of rare books, announced that he 
had acquired the original manuscript of 


the Bill of Rights. 











Envoy to Moscow 


Ever since last June, when Joseph E. 
Davies left Moscow for the Brussels Em- 
bassy, the U.S.S.R. has been without an 
American Ambassador. Last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, ex-top sergeant and former en- 
voy to Peru and Sweden, to the vacant 
post. 

Known as a “hard-boiled,” experienced 
diplomat, Steinhardt is no stranger to Rus- 
sian matters. Among other things, the 46- 
year-old lawyer and economist was a prom- 
inent adviser of the President on the ques- 
tion of recognition in 1933. 

Meanwhile the position of Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States still remains 
open. Soon after Ambassador Davies left 
Moscow, Alexander Troyanovsky, old-time 
Bolshevik who had been in Washington 
since recognition of the U.S.S.R., was mys- 
teriously recalled. 





‘U.S. Singapore’ 
Navy Battles for Guam Plan, 
May Seek River-Harbor Funds 


The attack on President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy, which had rumbled sporadi- 
cally ever since his secret commitment to 
help France buy 600 military planes here 
became known (Newsweek, Feb. 6), last 
week blossoméd into a concerted campaign 
marked by fiery Senate speeches indicating 
that the upper house would follow the 
lower in striking from the Navy Bill the 
item of $5,000,000 for dredging the harbor 
at Guam. 

Leading the verbal charge in the Senate 
was William E. Borah, who on Mar. 4 
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celebrated the completion of 32 years in 
Congress, with a characteristic blast at 
foreign entanglements. Sen. Hiram John- 
son followed his fellow veteran of the 1919 
fight against Wilson’s foreign policy with a 
stinging denunciation of Administration 
“trigger men.” The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee received the La Follette resolution 
requiring a popular referendum before 
Congress could declare war, which Secre- 
tary of State Hull denounced. 

While the Senate talked, the House 
acted. It unanimously passed a $499,- 
800,000 Army Appropriation Bill and be- 
gan consideration of an item of $102,- 
000,000 for procurement of “critical” war 
stocks. 

Returning with a robust coat of tan 
from the Navy’s Problem XX in the Carib- 
bean, the President said the war games 
had proved the Navy needed more bases 
and confirmed that he had taken the 
unprecedented step of ordering a cruiser 
detailed to carry home to Japan the ashes 
of retired Ambassador Hirosi Saito, who 
died in Washington a fortnight ago 
(Newsweek, Mar. 6). 





Significance 


Despite the definite swing toward iso- 
lationism in Congress, the War Refer- 
endum Bill will have trouble finding the 
necessary two-thirds majorities in both 
houses. Congress will be watchful and will 
most certainly oppose widening the Presi- 
dent’s discretionary powers under the Neu- 
trality Act, but there is no thought of 
hamstringing the defense budgets. 

If necessary, the Navy may try to get 
the money for dredging Guam Harbor out 
of the Rivers and Harbors Bill. It has not 
given up hope of eventually spending 
something like $150,000,000 to make the 
island an “American Singapore” and is 
prepared to warn Congress that such a 
move is vital to sea defense of the Philip- 
pines, of the trade lanes to East India rub- 
ber, and of the Panama Canal. In this the 
Navy’s position is simply that so long as 
there is the slightest chance of war with Ja- 
pan it wants to pick its battleground. For 
that reason, the Navy hates to think of 
Philippine independence. 

The Army has a different tactical prob- 
lem—one which in the Army’s estimation 
does not require Guam or the Philippines 
or, in fact, any point of land west of 
Hawaii. Thus Army opposition, plus isola- 
tionist alarm, plus failure of the State 
Department to back the Navy up, are 
responsible for defeat of the Guam measure. 

Significant of the Navy’s determined 
optimism is the fact that Admiral Leahy 
was at Roosevelt’s elbow when the order 
went out to send Saito’s ashes home by 
warship. Leahy may even have inspired 
the gesture which, although a trifle too 
obvious to fool Japanese statesmen, might 
conceivably make the Japanese public feel 
better about the guns that sooner or later 
may bristle on Guam. 
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Closing Phase of Spanish War 
Marked by Loyalist Upheavals 


Gen. Franco Bears Down 
All the Harder After Revolt 
and Overthrow of Negrin 


Along the five roads leading to Ma- 
drid, Generalissimo Francisco Franco last 
week massed an army of half a million 
men, backed up by 400 tanks and 900 
fighting planes. The remnant of the shat- 
tered Spanish republic had been given un- 
til Sunday to surrender. 

On Saturday loudspeakers in National- 
ist trenches on the outskirts of Madrid 
blared across the few hundred yards of no 
man’s land: “Surrender! Our troops can 
walk into Madrid any time El Caudillo 
decides!” 


‘Bread or Surrender!’ 

Premier Juan Negrin—active head of 
the government since President Manuel 
Azafia’s resignation earlier in the week— 
was ready to yield. He had given up hope 
that Franco would concede his peace terms 
of no reprisals and an “independent 
Spain.” During the week Madrid had been 
seething with disaffection. Soldiers by the 
hundreds risked their lives to cross to 
Franco’s lines. These deserters told of ter- 
ror in the besieged capital. The daily 
bread ration had been reduced from 5% 
to 34% ounces and the people, many of 
whom were starving, shouted: “Bread or 
surrender!” 

The Premier tried to counteract possi- 
ble army opposition to immediate surren- 
der. On Sunday—Franco’s zero hour for 
surrender—Negrin issued a decree taking 
over for himself full command of all the 
armed forces from Gen. José Miaja, com- 
mander-in-chief. Plans were laid for gov- 
ernment leaders to flee from Spain. 


“No Hope’ 

But the army refused to give in. Within 
a few hours a new government was in 
power in Madrid. Gen. Segismundo Ca- 
sado, commander of the Madrid front, led 
a swift and bloodless coup. He formed a 
National Defense Council—of which Miaja 
was elected president Monday night—with 
the support of the army, Socialists, Left 
Republicans, and Anarchists. Immediately 
after his election, Miaja went on the air 
with a declaration that “we want peace, 
but a worthy peace.” Sunday, the council 
denounced the Negrin government as a 
“wandering Cabinet” that no longer com- 
manded confidence; on Monday, Negrin, 
Foreign Minister Alvarez del Vayo, and 
several others of the ousted Cabinet ar- 
rived by plane at Toulouse, France. 





European 


Marshal Pétain, Ambassador 


In a Sunday broadcast, the council 
frankly admitted the futility of its des- 
perate stand: “There is no hope of win- 
ning the war. There is no hope of receiving 
any assistance from outside Spain. Yet, 
knowing this, we will fight to the last drop 
of blood unless we are assured of the in- 
dependence of Spain and the expulsion of 
all foreigners.” 

Franco’s answer was a broadcast warn- 
ing that all attempts to continue resistance 
would be “inexorably punished” and that 
“only a few days” would be allowed for 
surrender. 


Mutiny 

For some time trouble also had been 
brewing in the Mediterranean port of Car- 
tagena, the republic’s naval base, where 
the Negrin government had planned to set 
up seagoing offices aboard warships to 
make escape easier. Three destroyer com- 
manders were reported sentenced to death 
for refusing to obey these orders. In near- 
by Murcia, three political leaders were 
said also to have been shot. 

The result was that on Sunday Casado’s 
Madrid coup was preceded by an insur- 
rection in Cartagena. Forces demanding 
surrender to Franco stormed and occupied 
the naval radio station, broadcasting an 
appeal to the Generalissimo to send war- 
ships to help them. Then they sent an ulti- 


matum to the government fleet to sy. 
render or put to sea. Next day ten of the 
warships were sighted off the Algerian 
coast. Four planes landed in Algeria wit} 
36 officers and men who participated jp 
the mutiny. And Madrid claimed the tp. 
volt had been “promptly and completely” 
quelled. : 


Verdun to Burgos 

On the side lines meanwhile, Britain anq 
France pressed on with their efforts to win 
Franco’s favor. Both followed up recogni. 
tion* of the Nationalist regime with the 
appointment of Ambassadors to Burgos, 

For this job France selected one of the 
nation’s heroes, 82-year-old Marshal Henr; 
Philippe Pétain. Pétain, who turned the 
tide of the German advance at Verdun jp 
1916, is acclaimed France’s greatest living 
soldier. Franco once was his pupil at the 
Ecole de Guerre, French war college. Lat- 
er, the two collaborated as commanders 
of the French and Spanish forces in the 
1925-26 Moroccan campaign to defeat the 
Riff leader, Abd-el-Krim. 

This was the second time that the old 
soldier had come out of retirement. He was 
drafted as War Minister in the 1934 Doun- 
ergue Cabinet at the critical time of the 
disorder caused by the Stavisky scandals. 
His popularity at home is such that he 
topped a 1935 newspaper poll as the best 
dictator for France—should one be needed. 
He is still a proud, erect figure—and still 
able to continue his habit of skipping a 
rope fifteen minutes daily. 

Pétain is France’s oldest Ambassador. 
Britain chose its youngest to send to Bur- 
gos—Sir Maurice Drummond Peterson, 
who is 50. Now in Iraq, he saw the over- 
throw of the Spanish monarchy as cou- 
selor in Madrid. 

After appointing important envoys to 
Franco as one means of counteracting the 
strong influence of his military backers, 
Italy and Germany, the British and French 
then proceeded with their second line of 
strategy: both planned trade missions to 
offer Franco assistance in reconstruction. 

Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet ex- 
plained to the Chamber of Deputies’ For- 
eign Affairs Committee one reason why 
France was hopeful that Franco would 
prove susceptible to these blandishments. 
He said that Franco had already asked 
Mussolini to withdraw his Italian legions 
from Spain. 

This was officially—and indignantly— 
denied in Rome. Nevertheless, Bonnet’s 
information came in a secret report from 
André Frangois-Poncet, French Ambas- 
sador at Rome. According to the Ambassa- 
dor, Franco told Gen. Gastone Gambara, 


commander of the Italian troops in Spail, ° 


that the Barcelona review on Feb. 2l— 


———e 





*Claude G. Bowers, United States Ambasse 
dor to Spain, who has been at St. Jean-de-Lu, 
France, during the war, was recalled for consul- 
tation. In Washington this was interpreted u- 
officially as a prelude to recognition of France. 
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‘n which the Black Shirts had the place of 
honor at the head of the parade—should 
be regarded as a farewell. 


Signi ficance 

Negrin’s fall did not seriously hamper 
the prospect of an early armistice. For one 
thing, Franco preferred to deal with mili- 
tary leaders like Casado and Miaja. But 
even more important was the fact that the 
Communists were not represented on the 
council at all. Communists have sought to 
prolong the war ever since the Catalonian 





rout. 
sado’s frank admission of “no hope” 
a 


represented his realistic appraisal of the 
military situation. However, he and his 
supporters clung to the hope that on the 
basis of their appeal to Spanish freedom, 
Franco would grant more lenient terms 
for surrender than Negrin was willing to 


accept. 





Guns for Peace? 


Rearmament Burden on Powers 


Leads to Limitation Feelers 


In Liverpool last week the Chamber of 
Commerce held its annual dinner. Its 
leading speaker, the Marquess of Zetland, 
Secretary of State for India, addressed the 
members gloomily: “Consider the con- 
ditions under which civilized man in this 
Year of Our Lord 1939 is living . . . under 
the shadow of a great and perpetual ter- 
ror ... while scientists all the world over 
devote their genius to devising ever more 
powerful instruments for the destruction 
of human life.” He added earnestly: “Ger- 
many has it within her power to bring this 
insane race in armaments to an end.” 

Lord Zetland expressed a fear which has 
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War Minister Hore-Belisha saw new British guns 


increasingly preoccupied Britons: that 
even if the runaway armaments race 
doesn’t cause war it will still drag Europe 
down in economic ruin. In 1932 the first 
disarmament conference met at Geneva, 
and that year Europe spent $2,500,000,000 
on arms—almost exactly the 1914 rate. 
Last year this had jumped to $14,200,- 
000,000. 

Since 1932 each diplomatic crisis has 
been followed by new orders for guns; and 
each new order has increased the tendency 
to replace diplomacy by threats. After the 
startling success of the threat method at 
Munich, it seems unlikely that Hitler 
would sacrifice it by disarming. But by 
last week the staggering price of the 
armaments race had become so apparent 
in all the great powers that Britain felt 
the time ripe for a direct appeal to Ger- 
many. 


Britain 

In 1932 Britain’s budget was balanced. 
For a decade the army had been virtually 
ignored, the air force pared down to 
minimum strength, and the navy barely 
kept afloat. All three services cost but 
$426,000,000. Organized pacifism had be- 
come one of the most powerful political 
forces in Britain. 

Then, in 1935, Hitler introduced con- 
scription in Germany and began to throw 
off the shackles of the Versailles Treaty. 
The same year the British Fleet was os- 
tentatiously concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean in an effort to scare Mussolini out 
of Ethiopia. But the Duce threatened war 
and the fleet—lacking ammunition, new 
ships, and fighting morale—retreated. The 
mere threat of force had won a major 
victory. 

Britain immediately launched a great 
ship and plane program. Armament ex- 
penses doubled. But so did the dangers. 
Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
civil war in Spain, and Japanese aggres- 
sion in China offered new threats to 
British interests. London abandoned hope 
of paying for guns as it went and raised 
its borrowing power to $2,000,000,000 for 
defense purposes. By 1937 arms expendi- 
tures had jumped to $1,263,000,000, and 
British pacifism had turned to anger 
against the dictators. 

But the Germans still maintained a com- 
manding superiority. A year ago they 
forcibly annexed Austria, and Britain 
scarcely protested. Then, last September, 
came the supreme test of diplomacy by 
force at Munich. Again Britain yielded. 
Despite her 1938 expenditures of $1,600,- 
000,000, Germany’s air power still offset 
British rearmament. 

And last week, while Zetland was in- 
viting Germany to call off the race, Lon- 
don announced details of a still bigger 
program for the coming fiscal year. This 
will cost $2,900,000,000 and will modern- 
ize the army, overcome much of the 
Reich’s air lead, and expand the navy at 
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Imitation: Britain last year revived its wartime 
balloon barrages for protection against enemy bomb- 
ers. Thousands of men were recruited to ring the capi- 
tal with 600 gas bags and force raiders too high for 
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accuracy. Germany has now borrowed the scheme for 
important cities and industrial centers, adding several 
innovations: automatic deflation of runaways and sub- 
stitution of kites in stormy weather. 





the fastest rate in history. It will also send 
the public debt skyrocketing and cause a 
dangerously large portion of Britain’s 
economy to be concentrated on arms pro- 
duction. 


Germany 

In 1932 Germany had only a small pro- 
fessional army. The depression had en- 
gulfed the country. Then, with Hitler’s 
introduction of conscription in 1935, idle 
reserves of labor and capital were put to 
work making guns, and the Reich’s arma- 
ment bill jumped to $2,600,000,000—seven 
times the cost in 1934. Within a year the 
Fiihrer felt strong enough to try his first 
military coup: the Rhineland occupation. 

Two years of even more feverish arming 
enabled Germany to win bloodless victor- 
ies in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. But by 
1938 armaments cost a staggering $4,400,- 
000,000, brought the Reich to verge of 
bankruptcy, and depleted its supplies of 
raw materials. Despite this, Germany had 
only sharp replies for Zetland’s plea. 
Marshal Herman Goring, Nazi economic 
dictator, boasted that the Reich would 
maintain its “lead in the air” at all costs. 
And Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels, ignoring the British bid to stop arm- 
ing, demanded trade and colonies so that 
the Reich might “live.” 


Italy 

From 1932 to 1935 Italy was unofficial- 
ly allied with France and Britain. It av- 
eraged but $260,000,000 a year on arms. 
In 1935 this suddenly tripled. The Duce 
had decided to conquer Ethiopia. Next 
year Italy poured $916,000,000 into arms 
and war costs. Further adventures in 
Spain kept the armament budget in ex- 
cess of $500,000,000 for the next two years. 

These sums didn’t compare with the 


vast expenditures of Britain and Germany. 
But on Italy’s economy—the weakest of 
any major power—they imposed a heavy 
strain. Yet last week Rome reacted to 
arms limitation in the same fashion as its 
axis partner: the Duce urged an “intensi- 
fication” of military preparations, while 
his editorial mouthpiece, Virginio Gayda, 
blamed the democracies for the arms race 
because “their furious rearmament is los- 
ing its defensive character and is assuming 
an openly offensive one.” 


France 


In 1932 France possessed Europe’s 
strongest army and air force. For four 
years it coasted along on the strength of 
this. But by last year totalitarian rearma- 
ment and aggression had driven French 
diplomacy from one defeat to the next— 
and had forced France to expend $1,092,- 
000,000 on guns. This was double the 1932 
figure. 

Back in the days when the great powers 
talked disarmament at the League of Na- 
tions, France’s persistent refusal to accept 
limitations which would increase Ger- 
many’s relative strength did a lot to tor- 
pedo the mutual effort. Nevertheless, this 
week former Premier Léon Blum—whose 
Socialist party is powerful—revived the 
conference idea with a plea for an interna- 
tional meeting to discuss both armament 
limitations and a “general settlement.” 





Significance 


Two weeks ago Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain declared that a general disarma- 
ment conference was not now “practical.” 
He added: “Our armaments are for de- 
fense alone. If it be true that others have 
no more intention of aggression than we 
have, then the conclusion we must come 
to is that we are now piling up these ruin- 


Proce 


ous armaments under a misunderstanding 
I am very much inclined to believe that 
there is a great deal of truth in that state. 
ment.” 

Last week, his theory of “misunder- 
standing” was amply corroborated by the 
round of conflicting proposals and blame 
placing. Blum’s conference proposals may 
have been impracticable; and Italy mere. 
ly tried to wash its hands of responsibility. 
But this week, Tokyo was heard from, and 
in no uncertain terms. A six-year naval 
replenishment and expansion plan costing 
1,693,000,000 yen was announced Monday 
in Parliament. Explaining the outlay, 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai declared that 
Japan’s Navy must be equal in strength 
to that of the world’s strongest naval 
power. 





Three Queens 


At the British Industries Fair last week, 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth each 
bought presents for all their relatives and 
friends—Queen Mary’s purchases includ- 
ing three dozen combs in the shape of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s famous um- 
brella and called “Mein Gampf” (“gamp” 
is the Cockney word for umbrella) . Such 
shopping by royalty, as an example to 
stimulate trade, was in accordance with 
the established formula. But this time both 
Queens, who went to the fair on different 
days, got involved in an unusual amount 
of chitchat. 

Entering an office of the fair, Queen 
Elizabeth and King George found tt 
cleared of everybody except one foreignet 
—Mrs. Rachael Cantor, 85-year-old New 
Yorker. Mrs. Cantor, whom the attendant 
had allowed to stay because of her ag¢, 
told reporters later: “The Queen took 
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both my hands and talked to me. She is so 
very sweet and dainty. Oh! And the King. 
He was so young and unassuming.” 

The Dowager Queen found an oppor- 
tunity to talk shop with another queen. 
At the textile stalls Mary was met by 20- 
year-old Maude Clarke, normally a winder 
in a Belfast factory, but that day wearing 
her coronation robes as Irish Linen Queen. 
Queen Mary asked: “Do you have to 
make speeches?” The girl replied: “Yes.” 
“4nd do they have to be all different?” 
Again the answer was “Yes.” 

In the toy section, a doll delivered a 
message to Queen Mary for her son and 
daughter-in-law: “Good day, your Majes- 
ty. 1 am a Canadian doll. I have to tell 
you that the people of Canada are looking 
forward to the visit of the King and 
Queen.” 

A ventriloquist spoke for this doll but 
Queen Mary, on the day of her visit, dis- 
| covered another with a voice of its own. 
Passing a stand containing wax models of 
children, she leaned over to touch one 
small kilted figure standing rigidly at 
salute. The young Scot grinned, and the 
Queen exclaimed: “Oh, I thought you were 
a clockwork model.” Still grinning, the lad 
said: “No, I’m a little boy.” 


















Crisis in India 
British Fear Radical Upswing 
in the Wake of Gandhi’s Fast 


In Bombay last week, stock and cotton 
exchanges closed and the city went into a 
three-day period of mourning. In eight of 
British India’s eleven great provinces, 
Ministries threatened to resign within 48 
hours. Telegrams by the score poured in 
on the Viceroy in New Delhi and the Sec- 
retary of State for India in London. Bom- 
bay’s Health Minister sped to Rajkot, a 
little rail center in Northwestern India. 
There, where he spent his youth, was the 
cause of it all: Mohandas K. Gandhi, who 
sipped a glass of hot goat’s milk and 
started a “fast unto death.” 

Last December Gandhi interviewed 
Thakore Saheb Shri Dharmendrasinhji, 
absolute ruler of Rajkot, a diminutive 
Indian native state of 283 square miles. 
For Saheb’s 75,000 subjects, Gandhi de- 
manded reforms that would give them a 
voice in the government. The 30-year-old 
Prince assented—and then for two months 
stalled on his promise to approve a reform 
committee. Even a “civil disobedience” 
campaign—the instrument that Gandhi 
used effectively against the British for a 
decade—last month failed to bring the 
Prince to terms. 

Last week Gandhi arrived in the town 
of Rajkot, took up residence in a 14- by 
16-foot room furnished only with a bare 
cot, and announced he would fast until 
Saheb accepted the reforms. Despite doc- 
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tor’s warnings that because of his age— 
70—and a serious heart ailment the fast 
might prove fatal, Gandhi took his place 
on the cot. An hour and a half later a 
message came from Saheb rejecting Gand- 
hi’s last terms. A newspaper correspondent 
found the Prince nonchalantly sipping 
wine in his palace. 

But on Tuesday afternoon—98 hours 
and 55 minutes after the beginning of his 
hunger strike—the wan, sick Gandhi 
sipped some orange juice. After feverish 
negotiations at Rajkot and the viceregal 
palace at New Delhi, Edmund C. Gibson, 
British Resident Agent, had sent the fast- 
ing leader a letter from Saheb. Gandhi’s 
grin on reading it indicated he had won a 
complete victory, and Empire officials 
sighed with relief. 





Significance 


This was Gandhi’s fifth hunger strike 
for a political cause. Each of the others 
caused Britain plenty of worry. But this 
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Fast ended: Mahatma Gandhi 


one was particularly embarrassing for the 
tall, patient Viceroy, the Marquess of 
Linlithgow. For years Britain has been on 
the defensive against the nationalist move- 
ment in India and has recently faced a 
similar situation in adjacent Burma, which 
has been administered separately from 
India since 1937. So far serious trouble has 
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been avoided by a policy of gradual con- 
cessions and playing one class against an- 
other. Gandhi’s fast threatened to upset 
this. 

First, if Britain had removed Saheb it 
would have been a direct blow to the native 
princes. Some 560 of them rule one-fifth 
of India’s 338,000,000 inhabitants, and to 
maintain their autocratic power they have 
become firm supporters of Britain. But 
Gandhi’s campaign in Rajkot was only the 
opening gun in a larger offensive by his 
All-India Congress Party to shear them of 
their power and end their privilege of ap- 
pointing delegates to the legislature. 

To most British officials the value of 
Gandhi’s friendship—and his life—out- 
weighs that of the combined princes. Al- 
though the frail little Mahatma resigned 
as active head of the Congress party in 
1934, he still directs its policies from be- 
hind the scenes. And since a conversation 
with Lord Linlithgow last year Gandhi has 
urged India to cooperate with Britain un- 
der the Federal Constitution of 1935. 

This has been opposed with increasing 
success by radicals in the Congress party, 
however, who want to write their own 
constitution as a prelude to complete in- 
dependence. British officials fear that 
Gandhi’s death would release all restraint 
on this radical sentiment, undo the diffi- 
cult work of past years, and make it im- 
possible to put the Constitution into effect. 
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Belgian Headache 


Flemish Fight for Autonomy 


Finds Nazis in the Picture 


On the 30-minute train ride from Brus- 
sels to Antwerp, Belgium, the conductor 
asks for tickets in both French and Flem- 
ish. On the return trip, however, he speaks 
only Flemish in collecting them. Again, 
going from Brussels to Liége, he uses both 
languages—but on the return trip he 
speaks only French. 

Such examples of local pride make 
travel in bilingual Belgium more compli- 
cated even than it is in trilingual Switzer- 
land. Flemish, a form of German, is the 
mother tongue of agricultural Flanders in 
the north, while French (or its Walloon* 
patois) is the language of the industrial 
south. 


War Echoes 


These linguistic differences were first ex- 
ploited for political ends by Germany dur- 
ing the World War invasion, when the 
Flemings were promised cultural autonomy 
for Flanders. King Albert found this one 
of his most troublesome postwar problems 
and had found no permanent sclution 





*Walloon, from the same root as Welsh, 
means Celtic. The people were Romanized by 
Caesar’s legions. 
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when he was killed in a mountaineering 
accident in 1934. 

King Leopold III, in the first speech 
after he had succeeded his father, pledged 
the preservation of a united Belgium. Yet 
two weeks ago, on the fifth anniversary of 
his succession, the Flemish autonomy 
movement was not only flourishing with 
the aid of encouragement from Nazi Ger- 
many but had brought about serious in- 
ternal dissension. 

A recrudescence of the feud between the 
Germanic Flemings and the French Wal- 
loons caused the fall on Feb. 9 of Premier 
Paul Henri Spaak’s government—an inci- 
dent that awakened echoes of the World 
War. Belgian patriots strenuously pro- 
tested the appointment to the newly 
formed Flemish Academy of Science of 
Dr. Adrian Maertens, who had belonged to 
the wartime Raad van Vilaanderen—Flan- 
ders Council under German patronage. 
Maertens, condemned to death as a traitor 
by a Flemish court in 1920, fled to Hol- 
land and returned only after a general 
amnesty bill was passed in 1937. When the 
stubborn Premier refused to rescind 
Maertens’ appointment, he was slugged by 
infuriated war veterans and the Liberal 
members of his Cabinet walked out on him. 

The young King then got three other 
political leaders to try to form a new gov- 
ernment. Two attempts were failures and 
the third, by Hubert Pierlot, a Catholic 
Walloon, ended last week after a six-day 
tenure because his Ministers could not 
work in harmony. On Monday, after two 
days of further wrangling, Pierlot proposed 
to King Leopold that he dissolve Parlia- 
ment and order another election. The 
monarch consented, setting the vote for 
April 2. A few hours later, Pierlot was the 
recipient of a letter termed the severest 
criticism of Belgium’s government ever 
made by a King. Complaining that he 
“often had been obliged to sanction deci- 
sions in which he had no part,” Leopold 
declared that responsibilities were being 
shirked, and constitutional principles ig- 
nored. He advised his people to “concen- 
trate on essential problems.” 


Uneasy Head 

In this crisis, 37-year-old King Leopold 
was for the first time subjected to hostile 
criticism by a large group of his subjects. 
French-speaking Belgians objected that 
Leopold had come too much under the in- 
fluence of advisers who were either pro- 
Flemish or who encouraged the monarch to 
assume dictatorial powers. 

Leopold, once gay and debonair, has 
never recovered from the shock of the 
death of his wife, Queen Astrid, in an au- 
tomobile accident in 1935. One of the few 
friends who can drive away his melancholy 
is the witty Flemish writer Herman Teir- 
linck. And in addition to Teirlinck, the 
King’s entourage includes several secre- 
taries and army officers who have influ- 


enced his official conduct to such an ex- 
tent that some of his Walloon subjects 
called him “stubborn” and “ill-advised.” 





Significance 


As was the case during the early stage of 
agitation among the Sudetens of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Flemish autonomy move- 
ment is not entirely pro-Nazi. So far it has 
asked no more than autonomy for Flemish 
and Walloon regions, and a bilingual status 
for Brussels, which lies between them. 
Nevertheless, the movement has received 
Nazi encouragement. And, while a com- 
parison between Belgium (with a century 
of national existence) and the war-created 
Czech state might be misleading, the 
Flemish movement has become a serious 
danger to the unity of the nation. 

Moreover, there is another similarity 
with pre-Munich Czecho-Slovakia in that 
Hitler claims two bits of Belgian territory 
for the Greater Germany. These are the 
districts of Malmédy and Eupen, which 
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Leopold, King of troubled Belgium 


were taken from the Reich by the Ver. 
sailles Treaty. 

An election is feared because it will be 
fought on the issue of Flemish autonomy 
and probably will strengthen the influenge 
of extremists if it does not actually bring 
about the attempted separation of Flap. 
ders from the rest of Belgium. 


China’s Planes 


In Tsingtao, great Northern Chinese 
port, officials last week ordered the public 
out of parks and bathing beaches. Soop 
these were filled with troops, drilling and 
practicing bayonet thrusts. The men were 
the first fresh Japanese levies observed ep- 
tering China since Hankow’s fall last 
November. Their arrival heralded the first 
fighting in months. 

Two hundred seventy-five miles north of 
Shanghai the Japanese wound up a ten- 
month-old drive by capturing Haichovw, 
the only Chinese-held port north of Shang- 
hai. The fall of Haichow gave Japan con- 
trol of the Lunghai railway from the sea 
to Kaifeng and ended the eastern portion 
of a campaign that began last May with 
the capture of the railway’s main junction, 
Suchow. 

Far to the west the Japanese battled in 
the precipitate gorges of the Yangtze 300 
miles above Hankow. This advance threat- 
ened Ichang, center of the region raising 
tung oil, a vital Chinese export used in 
paint manufacture. And in the middle 
Yangtze Valley, the Japanese launched 
their long-delayed attack on Chinese en- 
trenched around Lushan Mountain, 15 
miles south of Kiukiang. 

At the same time Chiang Kai-shek an- 
nounced plans to rebuild China’s air force 
to a strength of 500 planes. He claimed to 
possess already 150 new models—mostly 
Russian and British. Foreign observers last 
week verified reports that Chinese had 
shot down fifteen Italian-made Japanese 
bombers over Lanchow, capital of the 
northwestern province of Kansu. This air 
base—now China’s largest—is reputedly 
largely Russian-operated. Last week the 
Soviet announced that by Mar. 20 a direct 
air transport line will be established be- 
tween Chungking and Moscow. 








Patriarch’s Death 


In the small hours of Tuesday morning 
—after a midnight conference of the King’s 
Council—Carol of Rumania named Ar- 
mand Calinescu Premier of his country. 
Miron Cristea, 71-year-old Premier, and 
Patriarch of the Rumanian Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, had died Monday evening in 
Cannes, France, of bronchial pneumonia 
and heart disease. As Bucharest prepared 
for a great state funeral, officials a0- 
nounced that Cristea, like all dignitaries of 
the Rumanian Church, would be buried 0 
a sitting position. 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


The new Pope making his historic plea for peace 





RELIGION 





Election of the Vigorous Pacelli as Pontiff 


Reflects Catholic Unity and a Strong Policy 


Twice before black smoke had billowed 
from the Sistine Chapel chimney, and the 
crowd knew two fruitless ballots had been 
cast and burned with straw. But now the 
onlookers gasped, for the smoke was white. 
These ballots, burning alone, had elected 
a Pontiff. A door on St. Peter’s outer loggia 
swung open. 

In clear, strong Latin, the voice of Ca- 
millo Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni, dean 
Cardinal Deacon of the Holy Roman 
Church, echoed across St. Peter’s Square 
on Mar. 2 and through radio loudspeak- 
ers all over the world: “Nuntio wobis 
gaudium magnum ...I1 announce to you 
great tidings: we have a Pope—my most 
eminent and reverend lord, the Lord Car- 
dinal Eugenio Pacelli, who has taken the 
name of Pius.” 

Against the Vatican walls, 50,000 Ital- 
ian throats hurled a mighty cheer: “Viva 
il Papa!” By only three ballots, the brief- 
est Conclave in history had bestowed Pius 
XI’s triple tiara upon his Secretary of 
State and Camerlengo (Chamberlain) . On 
his 63rd birthday, Cardinal Pacelli—now 
Pope Pius XII—had become the first na- 
tive Roman to ascend the throne of St. 
Peter in two centuries. 

In the sacristy of the Sistine Chapel 
where he had been elected, the new Pontiff 
vested himself in the robes of the papacy 
—white skulleap, white cassock, white 
rochet, red cloak, and red stole. He re- 
ceived the first of three pledges of obedi- 
ence from the 61 Cardinals of the Sacred 
College. Then, surrounded by purple-clad 


Princes of the church, he strode to the 
loggia of St. Peter’s. Scarcely visible in 
the gathering dusk, he chanted his first 
blessing “urbi et orbi ... to the city and 
to the world.” 

That night at 10 it was an exhausted 
Pope who took to his bed in Conclave cell 
No. 13. But next day a refreshed Pius XII 
astonished officialdom by plunging im- 
mediately into the business of being Pope. 

He approved Mar. 12 as the date of his 


Soibelman 
Triple tiara, crown of the Popes 
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coronation and lost no time in stepping 
into world affairs. Without advance no- 
tice, the Pontiff seized the occasion of the 
third homage of the Cardinals in the Sis- 
tine Chapel to address a plea for peace 
via the Vatican radio station: “We raise 
to the Lord a special prayer for all those 
who are entrusted with the high honor 
and grave burden of guiding peoples on 
the road to prosperity and progress . . 
We invite everyone . . . to peace among 
nations through mutual, brotherly assist- 
ance, friendly collaboration, and cordial 
understandings for the superior interests 
of the great human family.” 





Significance 


The feature of the papal election which 
overshadows all others is the close identity 
of the new Pope with Vatican diplomacy. 
Seldom has the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals taken such an unequivocal stand for 
vigor in mundane politics. 

The Catholic Church, always militantly 
anti-Bolshevik, at first took an attitude of 
watchful waiting toward Fascism. It found 
comfort in the reflection that, in compari- 
son with the church, dictators do not 
last long. 

Hitler shattered that philosophic calm. 
Pius XI’s last years were devoted to de- 
fense against Nazi assaults on the church 
on one hand, and on the other hand to 
rallying world opinion against the war 
which aggressive nationalism seemed to 
be inviting. The election of Cardinal Pa- 
celli can only mean one thing: the College 
of Cardinals wants the policies of his 
predecessor continued. Two facts clearly 
show this: 

1—Cardinal Pacelli is the first Papal 
Secretary of State—the Vatican official 
most exposed to worldly affairs—to be 
elected in 271 years. No Cardinal Camer- 
lengo had ever been elevated. Yet the 
College selected him almost without hesi- 
tation. (Cardinal O’Connell of Boston 
hinted that the third ballot had been prac- 
tically unanimous, although only a two- 
thirds majority is needed to elect.) 

2—The College of Cardinals knew well 
that, in selecting Cardinal Pacelli, the of- 
fice passed to the individual who had been 
the closest collaborator of Pius XI. In the 
late Pope’s last ailing years, many an 
encyclical was actually written by the 
man who was virtually assistant Pope. 
And Cardinal Pacelli took the pontifical 
name Pius, he himself explained, “espe- 
cially as a sign of gratitude for Pius XI.” 

After Pius XI’s death, the Fascist and 
Nazi press editorialized against election of 
another “political” Pope—the Germans 
specifically warning the Cardinals: “What- 
ever you do, don’t pick Pacelli.” The 
Sacred College could not have given a 
more pointed answer. 

One way that such an energetic and 
worldly-wise Pope as Pius XII might cause 
future trouble for the Rome-Berlin axis is 
obvious: by concentrating his attack, as 


























International 


As in this scene from a previous election, smoke kept 
the crowd informed on progress of the papal balloting 


Pius XI did, on the racial Jaws which 
Mussolini adapted from Hitler’s model. 
This would put it squarely up to Italians 
to choose between allegiance to their 
church and the already unpopular Ger- 
man alliance. And the way that the Duce 
has carefully avoided any such showdown 
is evidence of the probable answer. 


Life of the Pope 


For generations, sons of the ancient Ro- 
man patrician family of Pacelli had fol- 
lowed the profession of law. Marcantonio 
Pacelli had served as the Papal States’ 
Under-Secretary of the Interior from 1851 
to 1870, when the Vatican’s temporal do- 
minions vanished under Italian conquest. 
His son Filippo was dean of the College 
of Consistorial Advocates (secular law- 
yers for the papacy). And Filippo’s son 
Eugenio seemed no exception to the fam- 
ily rule. 

But at 18 Eugenio, studious and un- 
athletic, told his father he wanted to be- 
come a priest, and in 1899, after five years 
at the Pontifical University of the Roman 
Seminary, he donned the clerical robes. 

Almost immediately the young priest 
entered papal diplomacy as minutante 
(officer of the first class) in the Sacred 
Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclessias- 
tical Affairs, a branch of the Secretariat of 
State. He was destined to stay in diplo- 
macy for 39 years. Cardinal Gasparri, sec- 
retary of the congregation, adopted him 
as his protégé. They collaborated on a 
codification of the canon law. When Fa- 
ther Pacelli, tiring of diplomacy, accepted 
a chair of canon law at the Pontifical In- 
stitute of the Apollinare, the Cardinal 
hastily induced him to change his mind. 

The priest advanced quickly. In 1917, 


Benedict XV named him titular Arch- 
bishop of Sardis and Apostolic Nuncio in 
Munich, and Eugenio Pacelli left Rome 
with a momentous assignment: presenta- 
tion of the Pope’s peace plan to Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The plan failed, for war fever 
still blazed in Europe. 

But the Archbishop Nuncio was still in 
Munich in 1919, when a gang of republi- 
can revolutionaires raided his nunciature 
and threatened him with a pistol; they left 
meekly when he stood his ground and 
sternly ordered them out. He remained to 
close a Vatican concordat with Bavaria, 
then shifted to Berlin. Another concordat 
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—with Prussia—and he was recalled to 
Rome in 1929 and made a Cardinal fo, 
reasons which soon became obvious: to 
succeed the aging Cardinal Gasparrj a; 
Cardinal Secretary of State. 

Cardinal Pacelli wrote the diplomatic 
history of Pius XI’s latter years. He put 
the Lateran pacts on a working basis after 
the question of Catholic Action’s political 
nature had threatened their destruction. 
He negotiated and signed the ill-starred 
concordats with Hitler’s Reich and the 
Austria which was to become Hitler’s, and 
others with Baden and Yugoslavia. 

He also acted as the Pope’s favorite 
emissary. In Pius XI’s name he visited 
England, Ireland, France, Hungary, and 
Argentina, flying whenever possible. Ip 
1936 he sojourned a month in the United 
States as the Long Island guest of the 
late Papal Duchess Mrs. William J. Bab- 
ington Macaulay (formerly Mrs. Nicholas 
F. Brady) , flew cross-country in a seven- 
day tour, took lunch with President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, and received 
honorary degrees from Fordham, George- 
town, and Notre Dame Universities—a 
visit that won much good will for the 
Vatican. And Pius XII is now the first 
Pontiff ever to have set foot in the United 
States. 

A slender, poised, urbane, and socially 
graceful Prince of the Church, Pius XII 
speaks eight languages—Latin, Greek, Ital- 
ian, German, French, English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. He types personal notes 
on a portable typewriter —and even shaves 
himself with an electric razor. As Cardinal, 
before his regular breakfast of coffee and 
dunked bread, he took brisk walks through 
Rome’s public park Villa Borghese—an 
exercise he will now limit to the Vatican 
gardens. 





In 1936, Postmaster General Farley kissed Pacelli’s ring 
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Movies 


you make yourself 
are no strain on 
travelers’ budgets 






Movies carry you back, any time at all, 
to enjoy the ship, the ports, the people all over 
again. And movies can be so inexpensive nowa- 
days. Ciné-Kodak Eight, the “economy movie 
maker,” gives you a complete movie sequence 
for a dime or less—and such fine pictures, too. 
A sequence runs as long on your screen as the 
average scene in the newsreels, and the Eight 
makes 20 to 30 such sequences on a roll of film 
costing only $2.25, finished, ready to show. 


... AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your 
pictures at their best, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which teams up beau- 
tifully with Ciné-Kodak Eight. See both at your 
X\ Ciné-Kodak dealer’s... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 























Going to the New York Fair? 


Be sure to take your Ciné-Kodak. 
Stop at the Kodak Building, where 
Eastman experts will advise you 
what to take and how to take it. 
And there you’ll see the unique 
and gorgeous Cavalcade of Color— 
the GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOW 
ON EARTH. Nothing like it has ever 
been seen before. Don’t miss it. 
























Now at a new low price—*29.50 





“IT’S THE ONLY 1939 CAR 
1 CAN RECOGNIZE AT A GLANCE” 
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he whole world Knows it's a Packard! 





HEN you roll down the street in a new 1939 

Packard, you’re less than human if you’re 
not proudly conscious of your car’s smartness 
and beauty. 

But there’s another thing in the back of your 
mind, too. 

You know that nobody can mistake the car 
you're driving . . . that even a school child can 
tell at a glance it’s a Packard. 

This, in a year when even experts sometimes 
have trouble telling which car is which, is one 
of Packard’s brightest attractions. But, even 
so, it is less vital than this other product of 
Packard’s loyalty to Packard lines. . . 


Not once in the past 34 years has any Packard 
owner ever been left with a style orphan. 


Not once, at any “new model time”, has a 
“man who owns one” ever had his car suddenly 
lose its smartness and identity—perhaps before 
his payments were half completed. This is 
protection that money can’t buy. 


Packard makes yearly style changes, cer- 


tainly. But it makes these style changes by 
plan, rather than by whim. It makes them so 


gradually, skilfully, that a Packard stays smart, 
keeps on looking like a Packard. 


What any Packard owner will tell you 


The honest, inbuilt quality of Packard shows 


up in the way the car rides, behaves, and stands up. 


The Packard Six and One Twenty are better- 


built automobiles—and you can sense that fact 


almost immediately when you drive them. There’s 
a different, a secure, feeling to a Packard that 
even a novice gets at once! 


A chat with your Packard dealer will lead 
you to the pleasant discovery that a Packard 
isn’t just something to long for, it’s something 
you can get—right now. 


Your old car, if of average value, will probably 
cover the down payment on a stunning new 1939 
Packard Six. Your monthly payments will be little, 
if any, more than those you’ve been used to. 
Your service costs will be no more, or even less! 


What’s this about Econo-Drive? 


It’s a Packard sensation! Works with a foot-touch 
over 30 m.p.h. ... cuts down engine revolutions 27.8%, 
Makes cruising astonishingly quiet, smooth, thrifty. 
Optional at additional cost. Ask about it! 


PACKARD SIX & 120 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





Winter in Summer 


Dorothy Lewis, St. Regis star, blends ballet dancing .. . 


Mary Simpson and Sam Jarvis 
perform a satirical duet 


Visitors from the South, where 
skating on ice iz a novelty, will have 
an opportunity to view winter sport 
when they visit New York City 
for the World’s Fair. The Hotel St. 
Regis last week announced plans to 
continue its Ice Show, the social hit 
of the winter season, through the 
summer. One of this review’s most 
ingenious features is the short time 
taken to set the icy stage. Thirty 
seconds after couples leave the 
dance floor—almost before they 
settle back in their seats—a glassy 
tray of ice glides smoothly into 
place, and the show is on. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat "erry 


Finale—the cast: Sam Jarvis, Mary Simpson, 
Miss Lewis, Margaret Simpson, Earle Reiter 
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MUSIC 


The Fop Who Turned Sot: 
Moussorgsky’s Tempestuous Life 
Recalled by ‘Boris’ Revival 





Twenty-six years ago next week, New 
York opera-goers had their first view of 
an opera destined to take top rank among 
the operatic works of all Russian com- 
posers: “Boris Godunoff,” by Modeste 
Moussorgsky. The Metropolitan premiére 
—under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, 
with Didur in the title role, supported by 
Rothier and Althouse—was a “first” not 
only for the city but the nation. It was, 
moreover, the first of 69 “Boris” perform- 
ances which the Met presented during the 
next seventeen years: at least one produc- 
tion was offered each successive season. 

Ten years ago this cycle was broken and 
since then Moussorgsky’s famous music 
drama has been missing from the Met’s 
repertory. But this week the work was 
brought back; the barbaric glitter of its 
setting and story and the massive impact 
of its music were chosen to emblazon the 
final week of New York’s opera season. 
The revival, indeed, emblazoned a larger 
scene, as “Boris” had not been heard else- 
where in the country for many years. Chi- 
cago opera-goers last saw the work ten 
years ago; San Franciscans last saw it fif- 
teen years ago. 

There was dramatic timeliness in the re- 
vival: for one thing, an anniversary, for 
the composer was born just 100 years ago 
this week. And there were other items of 
sharp interest. Making his first American 
appearance in the title role was Ezio Pinza, 
who first sang the part of Boris fourteen 
years ago in Mantua and appeared oppo- 
site Chaliapin when the great Russian 
basso starred in the Met’s 1929 presenta- 
tion. The performance marked the first 
appearance of Kerstin Thorborg, Swedish 
contralto, and Charles Kullman, the Amer- 
ican tenor, in the Moussorgsky work. 

“Boris Godunoff” is the tragedy of the 
Czar who, haunted by the murder he com- 
mitted to gain the throne, is threatened by 
a false pretender. The monarch—Godunoff 
—dies insane. 

Moussorgsky’s elemental creation in 
tone, partly following Pushkin’s poem, is 
as boisterous-and uncouth as a Russian 
peasant. This fact, fitting into the some- 
what barbaric appearance of the composer 
in the familiar portrait that was painted 
shortly before his death, has led many to 
believe that the creator of Russia’s leading 
national opera was a lusty giant. 

But the truth, according to Borodin 
who knew the man, was far different: “His 
feet [were] small and shapely; his hair 
carefully brushed and pomaded . . . His 
manners were exceedingly refined; he spoke 
mincingly, and he was lavish with his 
French phrases.” This picture of Mous- 
sorgsky as a young man is topped off with 


Borodin’s startling musical comment on 
the Russian primitive: “He would sit at 
the piano and, with elegant gestures, play 
portions of “Trovatore’ and “Traviata.’” 
It was only in later life that Mous- 
sorgsky acquired that wild, disheveled ap- 
pearance which conforms with the un- 
couth eloquence of his greatest opera. A 
fop who turned sot and drug addict, the 
Russian genius died at the age of 42 of 
dissipation. His output in his later years 
naturally suffered in quantity. Some of his 
uncompleted operas were bequeathed the 





Ezio Pinza as Boris Godunoff 


world as smudged manuscripts. Intolerant 
of discipline, he violated many rules of 
classical harmony, while many of his har- 
monic progressions were downright awk- 
ward. Rimsky-Korsakoff, who lived with 
the man for a time, did much to bring 
order out of chaos. 

But Moussorgsky’s creative turbulence, 
however, proved to be his greatest asset. 
When “Boris” was first produced in Rus- 
sia—Jan. 24, 1874—its power and untu- 
tored grandeur were instantly recognized. 
It is this quality of the work, completed 
when the composer was only 33, that for 
65 years kept the masterpiece in the fore- 
front of the world’s leading music dramas. 





Miss Anderson’s Answer 


The scattered protests that arose a fort- 
night ago after the Daughters of the 
American Revolution banned use of their 
Constitution Hall, Washington, to the Ne- 
gro contralto Marian Anderson (News- 
wEEK, Mar. 6) by last week had become 
an angry storm sweeping the nation. First 
to resign from the D.A.R. because of the 
discrimination was Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; in Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Elsie 
Reed Mitchell, honorary life member of 
the organization, followed suit. Joining the 
army of those wiring protests were Mayor 
La Guardia of New York, Leonard Lieb- 











Culver 


Modeste Petrovich Moussorgsky 


ling, editor of The Musical Courier, and 
Olin Downes, music critic of The New 
York Times. In addition, 3,000 persons 
protested a ban placed on Miss Anderson’s 
appearance in the Central High School 
Auditorium for her Easter Sunday date in 
the capital. Among these were Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Sen. Robert F. Wagner, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and Arturo Toscanini. 
Hastily, the D.A.R. offered a defense ex- 
planation that Constitution Hall had al- 
ready been booked for Easter Sunday. In 
equal haste, the District of Columbia 
Board of Education reversed itself on the 
high-school refusal 6-2. But Miss Anderson 
stuck to her plan to give a free open-air 
concert in Washington Easter Sunday. 
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RECORD WEEK 


Bacu—Triple Concerto, A minor. (Yella 
Pessl, Frances Blaisdell, William Kroll, 
and string orchestra under Carl Bamber- 
ger. Three 12-inch Victor records, $6.50.) 
Bach and his contemporaries used the 
name “concerto” more loosely than it is 
used today. Here the term is used for a 
vork that might as accurately be called a 
suite—a delightful one—for harpsichord, 
flute, and violin, with string accompani- 
ment. 


MeEnpDELssoun—Piano Concerto, G mi- 
nor. (Ania Dorfmann and London Sym- 
phony under Goehr. Two 12-inch Colum- 
bia records, $3.25.) The Russian pianist 
fills a gap caused when the Moiseiwitch 
recording was withdrawn. This first of 
Mendelssohn’s two piano concertos was 
written when he was 22 and it still bub- 
bles with romanticism after more than a 
century. 


The popular field pays its respects to 
two sharply contrasting moods that are 
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bound tugether by one emotion: nostalgia. 
Frank Luther and the Lyn Murray Quar- 
tet sing fourteen old Irish melodies and 
ballads ranging from “Believe Me, If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” to 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” (Five Decca 
records in album, $2.25.) From the past 
fifteen years Ruby Newman’s orchestra 
brings ten song hits that range from “I’m 
Just Wild About Harry” to “Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes.” (Five Decca records in 
album, $2.25.) 





EDUCATION 


Fading Red Schoolhouse: 
New Yorker’s Plan to End It 
Hot Topic at Cleveland 


Four months ago, Prof. Luther Gulick 
of Columbia University wound up the 
most exhaustive survey of a state school 
system ever attempted. The New York 
State regents inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Education had taken three 
years and $500,000 in Rockefeller funds. 
Among the most serious flaws Gulick de- 
tected was the survival of the little red 
schoolhouse, where one teacher taught 
many grades in a single class. His pro- 
posal: to consolidate small schools into 
larger units with bigger classes and fewer 
teachers, and spend the saving on kinder- 
gartens, vocational training, and higher 
salaries. 

Though intended for New York alone, 
Gulick’s findings reverberated through the 
other 47 states. For 90 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s schools and half its teachers are in 
communities of less than 2,500 population. 
They include 138,000 one-roomers and 
24,000 two-roomers. Though 17,428 com- 
munities have consolidated their school- 
houses, many of these still have only two 
or three teachers. And since good peda- 
gogues generally switch to better-paid city 
jobs, rural teaching standards are low. 

Last week, as 11,000 educators jammed 
Cleveland hotels for the 69th annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a bloc of more 
than 40 school men sounded the first note 
of opposition to Gulick’s report. Led by 
William H. Holmes, school superintendent 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., the dissenters— 
including Superintendent Carroll R. Reed 
of Minneapolis and Deputy Superintend- 
ent John F. Brady of San Francisco—com- 
plained that Gulick had merely shown 
taxpayers how to pare educational budgets 
and that the public probably would ac- 
cept only half of the bargain, refusing to 
spend the savings on school reforms. 

The pro-Gulick men—among them Su- 
perintendent Alexander J. Stoddard of 
Denver, Dean William F. Russell of Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College, and President 
Homer P. Rainey of the University of 
Texas—flocked to the report’s defense, 
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At the New York opening of 
the Federal Theater’s swing version of 
Tue Mrixapo there were periodic minor 
hisses from several parts of the audi- 
torium. They apparently came from the 
omnipresent species of squintsconce who 
esteems it his arbitrary duty to protest 
against any liberties that may be taken 
with the stage’s classics. It was, how- 
ever, gratifying to read the subsequent 
newspaper appraisals of the produc- 
tion and to observe that the reviewers 
not only didn’t share in the objection 
but went to the extreme of complaining 
that even more liberties should have 
been taken and that the exhibit should 
have been swung a whole heap more 
than it was. 

I say it was gratifying because up to 
very recent years even certain of these 
same reviewers, when it came to the 
classics, were of the mind and attitude 
of theopening night grumblers. Any free- 
dom taken with Shakespeare, however 
theatrically valuable, irritated them no 
end. Any editing of Moliére or Sheridan 
aroused their. punditical indignation. 
And any deviation, however slight, 
from the Gilbert line made them pretty 
doggone mad. The change that has 
come over them is a critically welcome 
one, and all to the good. 

One of the silliest attitudes of a 
critic or any other person with suffi- 
cient dramatic experience behind him 
is the rigorous opposition to any free 
play, however intelligent, with a classic 
(which everyone knows by heart) that 
may lend it a fresh breeze, novelty, and 
added entertainment. Shakespeare in 
modern dress was long a bitter pill to 
the severe classicist, as was Ibsen 
staged in the contemporary idiom and 
the Goethe of “Faust” brought into the 
key and tone of the later day dramatic 
expression. But time and _ reflection 
have coated the pill with sugar and it is 
only the intellectual mountebank who 
today gets on his ear over such mat- 
ters. 

Take this question of “The Mikado.” 
Is it any greater distortion of its values 
to cast its Japanese with Negroes than 
it is to cast them, as conventionally, 
with English? Is directing several of 
its dance numbers in the Negro rhythm 
any more absurd than directing them in 
the old-time, established mincing pitter- 
patter which stage tradition has bogusly 
associated with all Nipponese terpsicho- 
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The G. and S. Blackbirds 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


rean movement? Further, is the shifting 
of the scene to an island in the southern 
Pacific and the substitution of tropical 
costume for the familiar kimonos any 
more malapropos and dubious than 
Shakespeare’s own shifting of an an- 
cient Danish court to what is unmis- 
takably, if unadmittedly, the England 
of centuries later or the wholesale sub- 
stitution of kimonos for the more gen- 
erally Jap affected Western costume in 
such English-Japanese operettas as 
“San Toy” and “The Geisha”? And, in 
a general way, if George Bernard Shaw 
can be made more popularly amusing 
by tuning him up in “The Chocolate 
Soldier” and Shakespeare by tuning 
him up in “The Boys From Syracuse,” 
why may not Gilbert and Sullivan also 
be zipped up with swing, goona-goona 
wobbles and cake-walks? 

What ails this “The Swing Mikado,” 
however, is just what the reviewers 
have unanimously pointed out. It indi- 
cates the same fear of taking liberties 
that once animated the trepidations of 
the critics. Its excursions into swing 
are sparse and at several points timor- 
ous. The whole first act, indeed, save 
for a few moments at the beginning, is 
played more or less straight. Only in the 
latter portion of the second act have the 
producers summoned up enough cour- 
age to let go with their original motivat- 
ing idea. Nevertheless, considering that 
the box-office nick is only $1.10, it’s an 
all-right show for the money. 

The Federal Theater Project is giv- 
ing our colored brethren the break of 
their lives. If Mr. Roosevelt chooses to 
run again in 1940, its Negro actor vote 
alone should be enough to swing the 
election to him. The Project seems to 
be determined not only to employ ev- 
ery darkey actor in the country, ex- 
cepting only Bill Robinson, Stepin 
Fetchit, and the “Mamba’s Daughters” 
troupe, but to flatter the bulk of them 
by giving them fancy and important 
roles to which they are very indifferent- 
ly suited. It has afforded them the op- 
portunity to pleasure themselves in 
Shakespeare and Shaw; it has privileged 
them the delight of chewing the scenery 
to tatters in historical melodrama; it 
has now allowed them to bask in the 
glory of Savoy grease-paint; it has 
stopped short thus far only of letting 
them have a gala whang at Sacha 
Guitry and Noel Coward. 
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Katisha and the Mikado Ko-Ko: ‘I drew my snickersnee’ Nanki-Pooand Yum-Yum, sweethearts 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


‘Willow, Titwillow’: Ko-Ko and Katisha Pooh-Bah, official: Pish-Tush, courtier 
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terming it “one of the greatest investiga- 
tions ever undertaken.” Finally a commit- 
tee sidetracked Holmes’ complaint and the 
convention adopted, as part of a statement 
of policy, a resolution to “reorganize many 
existing small units for educational ad- 
ministration.” 





The Dean Who Flunked 


Last June Prince Fumitaka Konoe, son 
of the former Japanese Premier, Prince 
Fumimaro Konoe, wound up his Ameri- 
can education without a diploma. The 
young Prince had been well liked at Prince- 
ton University (he was affectionately 
dubbed “Butch” by his fellows) and had 
triumphed as captain of the varsity golf 
team, but he had flunked all his majors. 
Sadly he sailed for Tokyo and the business 
of choosing a career. 

The choice proved difficult. Konoe had 
fared poorly as reporter for the Domei 
news agency during a summer vacation. 
Examinations for the diplomatic service 
included quizzes on legal theory—a sub- 
ject that bored him at Princeton. In Sep- 
tember he followed the path of least re- 
sistance and became a glorified office boy 
for his father, but in January Premier 
Konoe resigned, leaving Butch jobless. 

Last week the flunking student tried 
again, this time with success. He arrived in 
Shanghai to begin his new job as dean of 
the Japanese-sponsored Tungwen College. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





The Rash of Censorship: 
‘Blackwell’s Island,’ Latest 
Challenged, Gets By 


Censor troubles came in threes for the 
Warner Brothers last month. The tiff over 
“Yes, My Darling Daughter” ended hap- 
pily, with invaluable publicity accruing to 
an otherwise unsensational film (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 6). “Devil’s Island” met a 
different fate. This exposé of conditions in 
the notorious French penal colony was 
shown throughout the country for almost 
a month before it was booked into the 
Globe Theater in New York. But shortly 
before its Saturday opening there, the 
French Ambassador in Washington threat- 
ened that in reprisal France would bar 
Warner films for two months. 

The studio promptly shelved “Devil’s 
Island” and advanced the release date of 
another exposé of prison life on an island. 
But Buackwe.u’s Isianp failed to keep 
its Saturday date at the Globe. Because of 
the controversial nature of the film, the 
board of censors declined to approve it in 
the absence of their director, Irwin Es- 
mond. Upon Esmond’s return the next day 
the film was passed, however, and five 
days later New York audiences witnessed 








the dramatization of newspaper headlines 
that shook New York five years ago. 

In January 1934, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection Austin MacCormick raided the 
penitentiary of Welfare Island and found 
that Joie Rao, a Harlem racketeer, virtu- 
ally ruled the prison roost. Fed from a 
larder that stocked such jailbird dreams 
as chicken, lobster, shrimp, and choice 
liquors, Rao and his gang lived in com- 
parative luxury behind their mainly theo- 
retical bars. Lucrative rackets organized 
within the jail more than helped the gang- 
ster meet his expenses as host. Commis- 
sioner MacCormick promptly changed 
Rao’s diet and practically stood the whole 
prison on its head. 

Now, somewhat tardily, Crane Wilbur 
and Lee Katz have discovered a screen 
story in the situation. A foreword to 
“Blackwell’s Island” casually disclaims 
any resemblance to real persons or events, 
so it is merely one Bull Bransom (Stanley 
Fields) , a practical-joking gang lord, who 
is sent to the island prison for a six-month 
stretch. With corrupt political backing it 
is no time at all before Bull proves that 
these stone walls do not a prison make. 
It takes considerably longer for an aggres- 
sive young reporter (John Garfield) to 
prove that they do. 

Directed by William McGann, the film 
takes neither its sociology nor its romance 
(Rosemary Lane) very seriously. The re- 
sult is broad comedy mixed with regula- 
tion gangster melodrama, paced at the 
clip that Warner Brothers usually manage 
to give to this type of entertainment. 


“ The temporary halting of “Blackwell’s 
Island” again brought screen censors gen- 
erally into the news. Aside from the Hays 
office and many self-appointed groups, 
state boards in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kansas, and Maryland 
censor films. Bills pending in legislation 
may add Missouri, Delaware, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Oklahoma to the list. 

At the same time, opposition to screen 
censorship is spreading throughout the 
country. Recently Prof. Sawyer Falk, dra- 
matics director at Syracuse University, 
Langdon Post, executive committeeman 
of the National Board of Review, and 
Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, one of the 
founders of the National Legion of De- 
cency, assailed the screen censor setup. The 
Legislatures of both Ohio and Kansas are 
considering bills to abolish their scissors 
boards. And last week the Independent 
Theater Owners of New York adopted a 
resolution petitioning the State Legisla- 
ture to abolish New York’s eighteen-year- 
old board. 





Quiz in Slow Motion 


The movie’s $1,000,000 campaign to 
prove that “Motion Pictures Are Your 
Best Entertainment” dedicated one-quar- 
ter of that sum to financing a nationwide 
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Movie Quiz. From Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1938, movie-goers could enter the contest 
by picking up a quiz booklet at their 
neighborhood theater, answering questions 
about 25 films from a selected list, and 
dashing off a 50-word “essay” telling 
which film they liked best, and the rea- 
sons why. 

Last week, after checks had been 
mailed to 5,404 winners, many film folk 
questioned the value of the quiz in creating 
good will. The four months of the contest 
provided numerous headaches for the 
sponsors (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 1938), and 
the response was far smaller than expected, 
Although 31,000,000 quiz booklets were 
distributed from United States and Cana- 
dian theaters, only a little more than 
2,000,000 movie-goers reached for the 
Hollywood grab bag. And while a Monday 
night—the slackest movie evening—was 
purposely chosen for announcement of the 
winners from the stages of 7,200 theaters, 
box-office receipts were only mildly stimu- 
lated. 

Of those who entered the quiz, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent answered the questions 
correctly. 

An essay by Mrs. Elizabeth Benincasa, 
a San Francisco housewife, won the first 
prize of $50,000; second place went to 
70-year-old Mrs. Laura Carpenter of Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

Cuamps-Etysees (Tri-National): Sa- 
cha Guitry’s fanciful history of the Paris- 
ian boulevard from 1617 to the present 
time includes a smattering of fact, a large 
gallery of historical personages, but only 
occasional flashes of Guitry’s sly wit. 
Again the French actor, playing five roles, 
is also the film’s author, director, and nar- 
rator. Mila Parély, Lisette Lanvin, Lucien 
Baroux, Jean Davy. 


Mystery PLane (Monogram): A young 
stunt flyer (John Trent) invents a bomb- 
ing device and has the customary trouble 
with a gang of crooks. An air thriller for 
youngsters, this studio’s contribution to 
the aviation cycle is first in a projected 
series of eight films based on Hal Forrest's 
comic strip, “Tailspin Tommy.” Marjorie 
Reynolds, Milburn Stone, Pete George 
Lynn. 


Sprrir or Cunver (Universal): The 
American Legion sends the homeless son 
of a dead war hero to Culver Military 
Academy, where the rebellious youngster 
(Jackie Cooper) acquires discipline and 
the conviction that “there will always be 
things worth fighting for—even dying for.” 
Despite a good cast and an interesting 
background, this is routine regeneration 
(a remake of “Tom Brown of Culver”) 
diverted into a hokum conclusion. Freddie 
Bartholomew, Henry Hull, Andy Devine, 
Tim Holt. 
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Bullfights at the Fair 


It needn’t excite members of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, but there’s going to be “Bull- 
fighting” at the New York World’s Fair. 
Not real bullfights, of course—in fact, the 
bulls ought to enjoy themselves immensely 
and should leave the arena a contented 
band of Ferdinands, for the matadors will 
use darts tipped with rubber suction cups 
instead of the usual barbs. 

However, the animals will be real fight- 
ing bulls, imported from Spain and 
Mexico. The idea, according to last week’s 
announcement, is to give Americans a 
glimpse of why bullfighting is a national 
spectacle in Spain, Mexico, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia, and regarded as one 
of the great arts. Each afternoon and eve- 
ning an authentic bullfight procession, with 
all the traditional fanfare and color, will 
parade through the fair’s Cuban Village. 
For 40 cents a head visitors may follow 
the procession into the arena, which will 
seat about 1,500 persons. 

Facing the bulls will be two of the 
world’s best-known toreros: Cagancho, 
whose real name is Joaquin Rodriguez, and 
Sidney Franklin, the bullfighter born in 
Brooklyn. Between them Cagancho and 
Franklin have fought some 2,000 bulls, and 
no more representative pair could be chosen 
to show Americans what it is all about. 
Franklin was signed to handle the show 
and is completing negotiations with Ca- 
gancho to appear with him. 

Cagancho, rated one of the top artists of 
bullfighting, will demonstrate the unpre- 
dictable style of the Sevillano school, which 
features grace of form and delicacy of ma- 
nipulating intricate cape and muleta passes 
(NewswEEkk, Feb. 27, 1937). Franklin typ- 
ifies the other major school, the Rondefio 
style of simpler and more formalized tech- 
nique. Cagancho and Franklin will display 
all capote (large cape) , banderilla (darts) , 
and muleta (small cape) passes and move- 
ments that have formed a basis for Spain’s 
national festival for 2,000 years. 


















































Franklin executing a rebolera cape fancy, a maneuver with which he'll dazzle eyes at the New York Fair 
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SCIENCE 


The ‘Lullaby Pill’ Peril: 
Barbiturates, Taken for Binges 
as Well as Sleep, Attacked 


A few years ago Sen. H. L. Wahlstrand 
of the Minnesota State Legislature, who 
also teaches history at a St. Paul high 
school, observed that some of his pupils 
were acting peculiarly. Although an occa- 
sional yawn might be expected in a his- 
tory class, too many students were excep- 
tionally drowsy, some suddenly slumping 
on their desks in deep comas. Others were 
extra “high”—their eyes glittered; they 
laughed unaccountably and went into nerv- 
ous states of abnormal exhilaration. The 
teacher-politician suspected his charges 
either were taking secret swigs of liquor 
or buying marihuana “reefers” from street- 
corner peddlers. 

But investigations showed that neither 
alcohol nor doped cigarettes caused the 
classroom antics. Instead, the Senator 
found quantities of little white pills on 
afflicted students, and from that evidence 
he wove a startling story. The pills were 
common sleeping tablets — hypnotics — 
made from a family of chemicals called 
barbiturates. The students had been gath- 
ering in alleys to get thrills from taking 
overdoses of the “lullaby pills.” 

Moreover, the situation wasn’t restricted 
to schools, it was discovered. Hired men 
from farms around Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were using their off days to go on 
barbiturate binges, taking two or three 
pills before visiting local bars. Since lulla- 
by pills plus the alcohol in a couple of 
whisky highballs combine to give the effect 
of a whole evening’s drinking, such bend- 
ers were economical as well as exhilarating. 

Appalled by such misuses of a drug in- 
tended for the relief of insomnia, Senator 
Wahlstrand introduced a special bill into 
the legislature, action on which was pend- 
ing this week. The proposed law would 
prohibit sales of barbiturate preparations 
without a doctor’s prescription, under 
penalty of a $1,000 fine. The bill has al- 
ready been approved by officials in state 
and county medical societies, to whom the 
problem of barbiturates and all sleep- 
bringing potions is an old and serious one. 





Dosers 

Whether it’s the high-pressure life that 
is supposed to jangle American nerves or 
some other cause, the fact remains that 
there are more and more persons who 
“just can’t sleep.” To get relief, the av- 
erage insomniac drops in at the corner drug- 
store and asks for something that will 
make him stop tossing in bed. 

A decade or so ago he might have re- 
quested bromides, but today the barbitu- 
rates, sold as pills or liquids under 30-odd 
trade names, are the most popular sleep- 
inducers, forming an important item in 
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the nation’s annual $360,000,000 patent- 
medicine bill. They all come from bar- 
bituric acid, a synthetic chemical discov- 
ered 36 years ago in Germany and ex- 
tracted mainly from coal tar. 

Eight grains (about 18/1,000th of an 
ounce) of a barbiturate usually brings a 
deep, dreamless sleep in half an hour, but 
the drug’s action is often unpredictable; 
it puts some persons into a state of fever- 
ish excitement instead of soothing them. 
It also affects the brain’s sensitive sleep 
centers, and doses of 15 grains or more 
may be fatal. In fact, heavy doses of 
barbiturates kill so efficiently that they are 
often used for suicide (in England and 
Germany barbiturates are employed for 
self-destruction more than any other drug). 

Nonfatal doses bring on other serious 
effects. Some barbiturate users take one 
tablet and sleep soundly. A few nights 
later they need two tablets to do the job. 
Gradually a person can’t sleep without 
the hypnotic and becomes addicted to it. 
His speech may become monotonous and 
halting; his limbs tremble; and intelligence 
deteriorates (symptoms similar to those 
frequently observed in late-stage syphilis 
insanities). Lesser ailments include skin 
rashes, delirium, and hallucinations, while 
the United States Food and Drug Admin- 
istration reports that “an unbelievably 
large number of traffic accidents” result 
because barbiturate-dosed pedestrians 
stumble in front of automobiles and are 
too doped to move out of the way. 


Restrictions 

Doctors agree that any drug capable of 
such effects should only be taken under 
careful observation, and with official med- 





Courtesy of The Denver Post 


Bollinger, backward walker 


ical backing the Minnesota bill is expected 
to become law. The State of Washington 
passed a similar law late last month* and 
a measure restricting barbiturate sales jp 
Kansas may pass next week. Sixteen other 
states — Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia—al- 
ready have passed laws requiring a doc- 
tor’s prescription for barbiturate pur. 
chases. 

The Federal government is becoming 
interested in the situation, and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace (as administrator 
of the Food and Drug Act) is expected 
soon to order that all interstate shipments 
of the drugs be labeled “Warning, may be 
habit forming,” but many doctors advo- 
cate a strictly enforced Federal law to put 
a curb on barbiturate purchases. 

Organized medicine is also taking a 
hand. Hygeia, an American Medical Asso- 
ciation publication, has already published 
an article backing nationwide barbiturate- 
restricting legislation. By next month the 
A.M.A.’s council on pharmacy and chem- 
istry will finish a report on barbiturates 
and other sleeping tablets “in view of the 
widespread abuses of these drugs.” This 
report may do much to promote health- 
promoting legislation—if not by the gov- 
ernment, at least by the states in which it 
is still legal to sell lullaby pills and other 
barbiturate products over the counter to 
any man, woman, or child. 





Sidewalk Corrigan 


A fortnight ago, in Denver, a dishwasher 
began to slow down in his work. Fewer 
and fewer dishes came clean from his sink 
and finally last week his boss—a restau- 
rateur—told the “pearl diver” he needed a 
rest. John Bollinger backed out the door 
and into the street. 

Once he was in the street, the 35-year- 
old dishwasher forgot to turn around. In 
reverse, he scuttled like a cuttlefish through 
downtown crowds and traffic, peering 
warily over his shoulder as he went. Then 
several cops stopped Bollinger and turned 
him around. Bollinger backed away. After 
repeating the experiment several times 
with the same result and remarking on his 
strange resemblance to the Whiffle bird 
(which flies backward because it doesn’t 
care where it’s going) they took him to 
Denver General Hospital. 

Bollinger’s strange case puzzled psy- 
chiatrists. They diagnosed his ailment as 
hysteria but scratched their heads over 
what might have brought it on. One 








*A bill was first passed Feb. 1, but a mis- 
placed semicolon caused considerable confusion 
—the bill could be read so as to prevent druggists 
from selling cold cream and other harmless 
preparations. A corrected bill was passed Feb. 25. 
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Similarity: African cult mask ... 


ascribed the seizure to a deep-seated de- 
sire not to go into the future but to re- 
turn to the past. 

By last week end, the psychiatrists had 
John Bollinger ready to walk out of the 
hospital—forward. But they still feared 
that some shock might throw him into re- 
verse again. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Old-fashioned gout—often caused by 
overindulgence in rich foods and sweet 
wines—didn’t pass with the Gay Nineties. 
Thousands of Americans have the foot 
ailment and, according to a report made 
last week by Dr. Philip S. Hench of the 
Mayo Clinic, this year will see a sharp 
rise in the ranks of the gout-ridden. Dr. 
Hench observed many a person at the 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition in 
1933 who had a slight case of the disease 
and aggravated his condition by excessive 
walking. The physician believes scores of 
visitors to World’s Fairs in San Francisco 
and New York will come down with such 
cases of “exposition” feet. 


“Which came first, the hen or the egg? 
This classie query of the layman remained 
ignored by scientists for centuries. But if 
Dr. E. L. Troxell of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is correct, the problem is now 
settled. Writing for The Scientific Month- 
ly, Dr. Troxell advanced the theory that 
tens of millions of years ago a reptile laid 
an egg which, because of a sudden evolu- 
tionary change, hatched not as a scaly 
creature, but as a fuzzy bird. All later 
lorms of bird life, according to the theory, 
came from this eccentric hatching. The 
egg came first. But where the first hen’s 


usband came from, Dr. Troxell didn’t 
say, 











§ Several years ago, when French hand 
telephones were more expensive than they 
are now, the R. H. Macy & Co. depart- 
ment store in New York installed a few of 
them—but for major executives only. Soon 
minor executives began complaining of 
pained wrists and sore elbows from hold- 
ing the old-type phone. At a meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
Dr. Temple Burling, Macy psychiatrist, 
used this as an example to show how ever 
high-ranking employes, like disappointed 
children, may come down with convenient 
ailments to get what they want. 





ART 





Moderns’ Debt to Antiquity 
Shown at Boston Exhibition 


Few modern painters deny the debt they 
owe their great predecessors in art. Vin- 
cent van Gogh wrote his brother Theo 
concerning Japanese art: “All my work is 
in a way founded on it.” Amadeo Modigli- 
ani, seriously ill during his student days 
in Leghorn, Italy, repeatedly pleaded in 
delirium to be taken to the Uffizi and Pitti 





Tnstitute of Modern Art 


... and Picasso’s ‘Negro Head’ 


Palaces, the great art galleries of Florence. 
André Derain owns and studies Egyptian 
portraits of the first century A.D. Georges 
Rouault began his career in a stained- 
glass workshop, and all his canvases re- 
flect this early training. 

Such examples might be multiplied 
many times over, and so they are in a 
striking “Sources of Modern Painting” 
show which last week filled seven galleries 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Staged by the Institute of Modern Art, 
three-year-old offspring of New York’s 


Museum of Modern Art, one of the largest 
exhibitions of its kind ever attempted con- 
sists of 110 objects arranged in 40 com- 
parisons. Thus a canvas “Negro Head” by 
Pablo Picasso hangs alongside a nearly 
identical wooden cult mask from Africa; a 
“Female Head” by the same artist is 
next a Greek “Head of the Goddess Hera.” 
Stacked up against Agnolo Bronzino’s 
sixteenth-century portrait of “A Young 
Italian Nobleman,” a portrait by Edgar 
Degas, nineteenth-century Frenchman, 
seems similar in composition and treat- 
ment (the two young men even look 
alike) ; and a “Head of a Girl” by Georges 
Rouault seems remarkably like a fifth- 
century Coptic tapestry. 

James S. Plaut, director of the institute, 
spent a year assembling the show (on view 
until Apr. 9) from 48 American collections. 
But few comparisons of American painters 
are offered. Plaut explains in the catalogue 
that “traditionalism has not been an em- 
phatic force in recent American painting.” 





How to Paint a Fresco 


From coast to coast the WPA Federal 
Art Project has plastered high schools, 
hospitals, post offices, and other public 
buildings with all kinds of murals. Some 
citizens admire this rash of art, some do 
not; but nearly everybody wants to know 
at least how murals are done. To answer 
this question in part, the WPA Federal 
Art Project made a three-reel film on “The 
Technique of Fresco Painting,” which it 
styles the most direct and durable method 
of mural painting. 

And last week, to help satisfy public 
curiosity, the 44-year-old National Society 
of Mural Painters opened an informal 
show at the Architectural League, New 
York. The studies for murals in fresco, 
glass, cork, and metal, sketches, cartoons, 
models of buildings with wall decorations 
in place, and 122 photographs of murals. 
Then, to show the public how one type of 
mural is done, the society also screened 
the WPA movie, filmed by Leo Seltzer— 
which shows James Michael Newell at 
work on a fresco called “The Evolution of 
Western Civilization” for the library of a 
New York City high school. 

Most frescoes are painted on damp mor- 
tar made of marble dust, water, and 
slaked lime. They cannot be applied to 
ordinary plaster because its chemicals 
might ruin the colors. 

When the painter starts a job he first 
scans blueprints of the wall space to be 
covered, then makes a preliminary draw- 
ing and scales it up to convenient propor- 
tions. He completes his design on heavy 
paper the size of his wall space and traces 
this “cartoon” (sprayed with shellac to 
prevent smudging) on transparent paper. 
He perforates the lines on the transparent 
copy, tacks it against the wall, and (using 
a “pounce bag” filled with dry pigment) 
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British Out to Wrest 
Polo Victory from the U. §. 
for Glory of the Empire 


The diplomatic poker game in Europe 
has stirred up patriotic fever in Britain’s 
sports heroes. Early last month Henry 
(Bunny) Austin, retired tennis star, an- 
nounced he was returning to the courts to 
do what he could to make friends for the 
empire. At a recent gathering of the peace- 
loving Oxford Group, Capt. George Eys- 
ton, world’s fastest motor driver (3575 
miles an hour), said: “We've all got to 
pull together, or where will Britain get to?” 

British polo stars, now in the United 
States, likewise are a far more serious lot 
than has ever come here before. They 
have lost the calm indifference about vic- 
tory or defeat that has contributed to an 
unbroken string of United States triumphs 
since 1914 and are out to win for the glory 
of the mother country. 

Consequently, when Uncle Sam’s and 
John Bull’s polo quartets trot onto Inter- 
national Field, Westbury, Long Island, for 
the Westchester Cup matches (on succes- 
sive Sundays—June 4, 11, and 18), the 
invaders will be better prepared than ever 
before. Most of their ponies, sent here last 
October—months earlier than usual—vwill 





. perforating the tracing 


rubs the outline through the perforations wr 
onto the preliminary coat of mortar. » aisles lis 
This first outline, which is only a di- 1g = Vv" 

mensional guide, must be traced over fl a 5 

again from the same perforated paper on wy 

the final coat of mortar. The artist-mason 
applies the final coat with a trowel only to 
as much wall space as he can paint in a 
day—a few square feet—because the colors 
“take” only if applied to damp mortar. 
Then he tacks up the perforated copy 
again, and when he has squared it up with 
the guide lines on the first coat of mortar, 
he takes up his pounce bag once more, 
rubs in his lines, and carefully paints the 
details of the picture. As the painted mor- 
tar dries, it absorbs carbon dioxide from 
the air. Thus a thin, transparent coat of 
carbonate of lime is formed over the fin- 
ished fresco, protecting it from atmos- 
pheric changes. ... the mural as it looks when completed 
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be thoroughly acclimatized. And they will 
be the fleetest, most sure-footed ponies 
the empire could round up—including the 
top horses that could be found in the 
British Isles. In addition, seven mounts 
donated by the Nawab of Bhopal, Indian 
potentate, and shipped at his expense, 
arrived in the United States last week. 

Also available are the four best ponies 
obtainable in Argentina—bought by the 
Indian Raja of Kashmir and Jammu as a 
gift. The British ponies and expenses rep- 
resent an approximate outlay of $150,000, 
compared with $100,000 spent on the 
United States team. 

Moreover, abandoning the old hit-or- 
miss method of choosing a team on the 
basis of reputation and letting it stand, 
the British two weeks ago began a series 
of nine competitive practice matches in 
Pasadena, Calif., to find their most skillful 
combination. 

There high morale was put to a severe 
strain in the first match. A horse ridden 
by Capt. Pat Roark (regarded in this 
country as Britain’s best player) stumbled, 
hurled the Captain to the ground, and 
rolled over him. Two days later he died 
(Newsweek, Mar. 6), but last week 
Roark’s teammates were back in the saddle 
again, bravely continuing their third tune- 
up test. 


Prospects 


There’s a possibility that Capt. Aidan 
Roark, a moody, temperamental Irishman, 
will decide to withdraw because of his 
brother’s death. If he does, don’t expect 
the British to make a close fight of it. The 
smoothest machine they could assemble, 
in the opinion of most experts, is Gerald 
Balding (handicapped at eight goals) , Eric 
Tyrell-Martin (eight goals), Hesketh 
Hughes (seven goals), and Aidan Roark 
(eight goals). If Roark withdraws, either 
Bob Skene, Australian seven-goal player, 
- John Lakin (eight goals) will replace 
im. 


$131,100 finish: 1st, Kayak II; 2nd, Whichcee; 3rd, Main Man 


Even with Aidan Roark in action the 
United States should rank as favorite, in a 
close series. The United States team—if 
Mike Phipps, Cecil Smith, Stewart Igle- 
hart, and Tommy Hitchcock Jr. are chosen 
—will be the first 40-goal or “perfect” 
team ever to ride in an _ international 
match. Each man is handicapped at ten 
goals, polo’s peak. 





Tennis Outlook: Glum 


Men’s amateur tennis in the United 
States has never been in a gloomier state. 
At last week’s national indoor champion- 
ships, in New York’s Seventh Regiment 
Armory, officials and fans looked for some 
young star capable of filling the ex-amateur 
shoes of Don Budge. But not even the 
faintest etching of a would-be successor 
could be discerned. 

Wayne Sabin, a very good but not a super 
player for several years, won the finals from 
the veteran Frank Bowden 6-3, 5-7, 6-3, 6-1. 
Apparently Sabin and Bobby Riggs, 1938 
No. 2 man, who did not compete last week, 
are the best Uncle Sam will have to offer as 
Davis Cup defenders this summer. The 
main hope seems to be in the fact that other 
countries will be mediocre, too—all except 
possibly Australia, which has two near- 
greats in Jack Bromwich and Adrian Quist. 


By comparison, the tennis future of 
women in the United States glowed bright- 
ly. A new unseeded, unsung court queen— 
Pauline Betz, a grinning 19-year-old Los 
Angeles blonde—celebrated her Eastern de- 
but by winning the women’s national in- 
door championship. Blushing when the gal- 
lery applauded her good shots, and covering 
her face with her hands to hide embarrass- 
ment, she outwalloped her final opponent, 
Helen Bernhard of New York 7-5, 4-6, 6-1, 
The pre-tournament favorite, steady Nor- 
ma Taubele, succeeded in eliminating her 
mother, Rose Taubele, 6-4, 6-3 in the quar- 
terfinals, but Miss Betz bested her in the 
semifinals 6-1, 6-3. 


I.N.P. Soundphote 





Rich Races 


Until four years ago, most race-horse 
owners sent only run-of-the-mill nags to 
Southern and Western tracks for the win- 
ter season. They explained it wasn’t good 
for champion horses to run all year around, 
but the big reason for shying away from 
winter racing was lack of worth-while 
purses to shoot at. Today winter promoters 
offer irresistible bait: last Saturday was the 
biggest horse-racing day of the year—in 
terms of money. 

The $131,100 Santa Anita Handicap in 
Arcadia, Calif.—world’s richest race—drew 
a classy field of sixteen turf comets. While 
a roaring crowd of 65,000 broke all one-day 
Santa Anita betting records by pouring 
$1,701,760 into the pari-mutuels, the 3 to 1 
favorite, Kayak II—a 4-year-old Argentine 
horse purchased by Charles Howard in 
Buenos Aires a year ago for $7,000—won 
first prize of $91,100 in a stretch sprint 
with Major Austin C. Taylor’s Whichcee 
and Louis B. Mayer’s Main Man. 

The $60,450 Widener Cup at Hialeah 
Park, Fla., disappointed 21,000, most of 
whom had put their money down on Stage- 
hand, Maxwell Howard’s odds-on favorite 
at 7 to 20, who a year ago won the Santa 
Anita Handicap. This time Stagehand fin- 
ished third. Bull Lea, owned by Warren 
Wright, romped to the $46,450 first prize 
three lengths ahead of Sir Damion. 





Cunningham, 2-Miler 

Add another posy to Glenn Cunning- 
ham’s garland of track triumphs. As mile 
king he has reigned beyond all question 
for several seasons, but now—temporarily 
at least—the iron man from Kansas ranks 
as 2-mile maestro. 

Doubling his favorite distance last week, 
Glenn licked up the cream of the 2-mile 
crop in a special event at the L.C.4-A. 
meet in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. Though his time of 9 minutes 
11.8 seconds wasn’t startling, it proved 
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sufficient to lead the more graceful Don 
Lash, holder of the world’s indoor record 
at 8:58, by 4 feet. The finish—with Lash 
gaining slightly but not enough to catch 
up—was sport drama at its peak, a thriller 
lifting normally passive spectators to their 
feet shouting as if alma mater had just 
scored a touchdown. Gregory Rice of 
Notre Dame contributed to the high blood 
pressure with a last-lap sprint on Lash’s 
heels; only Tommy Deckard—of the four 
starters—fading in the stretch run. 

From time-clock evidence, doubt exists 
whether Cunningham will consistently rule 
the 2-milers. Lash made the mistake of 
setting too slow a pace for the first mile, 
4:29. This must have seemed like a snail’s 
race to Cunningham, who gratefully con- 
served his energy for the final push. But a 
more punishing first mile might take just 
enough spurting starch out of the Kansan’s 
fire-scarred legs to give Lash, Rice, or 
Deckard victory. 














RADIO 


New Brawls in the FCC 
Bring Reports the President 
May Step in Again — 


Though the Federal Communications 
Commission has no explicit power to censor 
radio programs, it needs none; its licensing 
power is a hangman’s noose that can quick- 
ly strangle an offending broadcaster. Privi- 
leged by the terms of its 1934 creation to 
issue three-year licenses, the FCC has al- 
ways kept the noose uncomfortably tight 
by holding permits to six months. 

Last fall, Frank R. MecNinch, chairman 
of the commission, gave radio executives 
deep breaths of relief by unequivocal con- 
demnation of censorship as “impracticable 
and definitely objectionable.” But last 
week, the noose tightened again; in a ma- 
jority report, the FCC consigned numer- 
ous practices and policies to the dread 
limbo of its “contrary-to-public-interest” 
roster. Among practices condemned, held 
as a club over the broadcasters, were: re- 
fusal to give equal opportunity for discus- 
sion on controversial subjects; “children’s 
programs” (with no further specification) ; 
programs containing too much advertis- 
ing, and liquor and cigarette advertising. 

As usual, the commission didn’t let the 
report get by without internal bickering. 
Of the “controversial subject” clause Com- 
missioner T. A. M. Craven sneeringly 
asked whether a program condemning or- 
ganized vice should be answered by a 
“representative of organized vice.” Con- 
demning the majority report as a whole, 
Craven bristlingly pointed out the FCC’s 
Congressional mandate to abstain from 
censorship and declared: “The commission 
should refrain from any attempt to force 
stations to broadcast programs which the 
commission thinks best for the public. It 
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Black Elbow 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The major-league baseball season 
will begin in a little more than a month, 
and sixteen ball clubs, training now in 
Florida, California, Louisiana, and Tex- 
as, will do their best to make capital of 
the rumor that Gen. Abner Doubleday 
invented the game exactly a hundred 
years ago. 

Frank Menke, the Gibbon of sports, 
says in his new “Encyclopedia” that 
the Doubleday legend and the date 
(1839) are all wrong and morally mis- 
leading, but baseball executives are go- 
ing to celebrate their centennial just 
the same, and if they have to do so 
over Menke’s dead body, they are con- 
fident that this can be arranged as part 
of the regular ceremonies. 

They have a triple objective this 
year: 

1—To improve financially on 1938, 
which was a good year, but uneven. 
Centennial activities will help them 
here, and so will the fact that the an- 
nual all-star game between the National 
and American Leagues is booked for 
the Yankee Stadium, in New York 
City, at the height of the World’s Fair 
hullabaloo. 

2—To fight the epidemic of bursitis, 
or downright rigor mortis, in the arms 
of the game’s greatest pitchers. No 
recent development has bedeviled own- 
ers and managers so thoroughly as the 
collapse of men like Schoolboy Rowe, 
Lefty Grove, the Dean brothers, Wes- 
ley Ferrell, and Carl Hubbell. 

3—To knock down the favorites— 
the New York Yankees. Naturally, the 
Yankees are not interested in this 
project. Their new president, Ed G. 
Barrow, says defiantly that he will con- 
tinue to build, spend, and build, and 
that it is up to the rest of baseball to 
match his standard. The National 
League is just as much concerned in 
this effort as the American, for the 
Yankees have humiliated National 
Leaguers time and again, as in the 
World Series of 1932-36-37-38 and in 
the all-star game of 1937. 

Some clubs are bound to make 
money—Yankees, Chicago Cubs, Cin- 
cinnati Reds, Brooklyn Dodgers, New 
York Giants, Detroit Tigers, Boston 
Red Sox. In Cleveland and Philadelphia 
night baseball may produce the same 


result. The Washington Senators, Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, St. Louis Cardinals, 
Boston Bees, and Chicago White Sox 
will show profits if their teams do well, 
which all of them won’t do. 

The St. Louis Browns are a crippled 
franchise. Night ball, still a season or 
two away from St. Louis, might pump 
some artificial respiration into the 
Browns, but on many a hot summer 
afternoon the few hundred customers 
will rattle around in the grandstand 
like peas in a bowling alley. There will 
be more talk of shifting the franchise— 
to Detroit, for instance, a live ball town 
which feels sure it can support two 
teams. 

The dead arms of Hubbell, Ferrell, 
and Hal Schumacher may be quick 
again—the next few weeks will tell. 
All three pitchers had elbow operations, 
for the removal of bone spurs, this 
winter. No operation could restore a 
normal appearance to Hubbell’s left 
wing, so twisted by years of screwball 
pitching that it hangs palm outward in 
repose. 

Diz Dean’s famous right arm has 
been treated by psychology, goose 
grease, and mumbo-jumbo. Ailments 
like this are as much a mystery as the 
black death was to medieval Europe. 
Many a pitcher will swear to you that 
his salary arm was cured of deadness 
by the application of the marrow of a 
*possum’s bone split open beneath a 
hollow tree in the light of the moon, or 
a seagull’s wing, or the blood. of a cot- 
tonmouth snake. 

Dean represents a $250,000 invest- 
ment in cash and players. Hubbell and 
Schumacher mean life or death to the 
Giants. A resurrected Grove and a 
renovated Rowe could make pennant 
threats of Boston and Detroit. In many 
ways, the war on Black Elbow is the 
high point of the present training cam- 
paign. 

As for the Yankees—well, there they 
are in St. Petersburg, Fla., smooth, 
sure, balanced, poised, and confident, 
with a wealth of rookie material tc re- 
inforce positions that seem to need no 
reinforcement. They have the richest 
and soundest organization in baseball. 
They can be knocked down, but it will 
take some doing. 
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Announcing Sport Week 





John Lardner’s 


Comments on 


the World of Sport 





his issue of Newsweek inaugurates 

SPORT WEEK, John Lardner’s com- 
ments on the world of sport, which will ap- 
pear regularly in Newsweek hereafter. 
Lardner will present authoritative, signed 
opinions on significant developments on 
the sport front; behind-the-scenes views of 
athletic activities and personalities; and 
important trends, whether in baseball, bad- 
minton or bowling .. . all spiced with ex- 


citing, entertaining bits of news and gossip. 


John Lardner, whose comments will aug- 
ment Newsweek’s already thorough cov- 
erage of important sport news, needs little 
introduction to those readers who are sport 
fans. He has gained national prominence 
through his writings, which have appeared 


in newspapers across the country. 





Lardner’s signed opinions in Newsweek 


will bear that hallmark of authority that 
stems from a deep affection and feeling for 
his chosen field and a wide friendship 
among outstanding sport figures . . . super- 
imposed upon nine years of intensive ex- 


perience in sport and general journalism. 


John Lardner has a distinctive writing 
style that is entirely his own. Nonetheless, 
his facile pen, his penchant for smooth, 
yet biting simile and deft, breezy phrase- 
making bring to mind the genius of his 


immortal father, Ring Lardner. 
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should confine the exercise of whatever 
regulatory powers it may have over pro- 
gram service to particular evils as they 
develop, and those evils should be of seri- 


ous proportions.” 
Chairman McNinch gibed at Craven’s 





remarks: “A grandstand play . . . Gratui- 
tous ... alarmist .. . flag waving ...a 
stump speech.” 
Significance 


While the FCC can keep offending 
broadcasters a-tremble, its own neck is 
be-noosed. Early this year, President 
Roosevelt expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the commission (Newsweek, Feb. 6), 
recommending clarification of its powers 
and duties as well as reduction of com- 
missioners from seven to three. 

While Senator Wheeler, Congressional 
sponsor of the bill resulting, reportedly 
was cooling off, last week’s outburst may 
add fuel to the legislative flame—and 
there were reports that the President him- 
self might step in again. 





BOOKS 


Mrs. Wilson Looks Back: 
Her Bright Memoirs Lighten 
Legend of War President 


Edith Bolling Wilson’s My Memotr, the 
story of her life with Woodrow Wilson, is a 
valuable as well as diverting book. One of 
the curious things about it is that almost 
every anecdote the author tells about her 
famous husband has been told before, but 
with a different construction put upon it. 

Mrs. Wilson clears up in convincing 
fashion the long-puzzling question whether 
her husband actually endorsed Governor 
Cox for the Democratic nomination in 
1924: she writes that he strongly opposed 
the once-defeated candidate’s running 
again and declares that the “message” in 
which Wilson was supposed to have 
boomed the Ohioan was an invention of 
Joseph P. Tumulty. 

George Creel’s famous tale that the war 
President yanked his son-in-law, Francis 
B. Sayre, off the gangplank of a Paris- 
bound transport when Wilson found that 
Sayre was going to France while on a 
government salary is also put in its proper 
light: it was in the White House that 
Sayre told his father-in-law about the job 
and was forbidden to take it. 

It is the lighter, informal side, however, 
that gives this book its distinction. Wil- 
son’s courtship of Mrs. Galt, their wed- 
ding, their life together during the war 
years and the Peace Conference—all the 
stories are here told with sincerity and 
unpretentiousness by the woman closest to 
the President. “If I have taken the public 
into my confidence about these matters,” 
she writes, “it is because the high office 
which my husband held robs them of a 





private character and makes me feel they 
belong to history.” 

The author begins her book by filling in 
her own picturesque background; she was 
born into one of the many Virginia fam- 
ilies claiming descent from the Indian 
“princess” Pocahontas. (During the Paris 
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heads of Europe. The Wilsons stayed with 
King George at Buckingham Palace, where 
the author’s colored maid, Susan, went 
into raptures over the “Thorn room.” [py 
Italy they visited Victor Emmanuel and 
marveled over the monklike simplicity of 
his living quarters. The Americans liked 


Culver 


The late President and Mrs. Wilson 


Peace Conference, a French duchess who 
had refused to dine with the Wilsons be- 
cause they were just “ordinary Americans” 
heard that Mrs. Wilson had “royal” blood 
in her veins and hastily made amends.) 

After dealing briefly with her marriage 
to Norman Galt, a Washington merchant, 
the author plunges into the story of her 
relationship with Wilson, giving a detailed 
account of that famous courtship, carried 
on with such difficulty because of the 
President’s ubiquitous Secret Service men. 
She reproduces some of the elderly lover’s 
first cautious little notes and tells of his 
lyrical habit, when they did manage to be 
alone, of quoting poetry—“A garden is a 
lovesome thing, God wot!” 

Mrs. Wilson writes in an amiable mood, 
occasionally permitting herself the luxury 
of a few little slaps, mostly at Colonel 
House (he tried to prevent the marriage 
by inventing a rumor that some damaging 
letters would be published) and the Hard- 
ings. “We tried to make things go,” says 
the author telling of the President-elect’s 
visit, “but they both seemed ill at ease 
and did not stay long. Mr. Harding sat in 
an armchair with one leg thrown over 
the arm.” 

The best part of “My Memoir” deals 
with the Peace Conference and the Presi- 
dent’s visits to the victorious crowned 


all the royalty they met with one excep- 
tion; Marie of Rumania was a little too 
rich for their blood. At her suite in the 
Paris Ritz, the rather prim Wilsons spent 
a tense afternoon listening to Rumania’s 
aggressive queen discuss in frank terms 
the new sexual laws of Bolshevik Russia. 
(My Memotr. 360 pages, 158,000 words. 
Illustrations. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50) 





In New York’s Barrio 


It was to have been such a glorious ad- 
venture. All the way from Mexico, Juan 
kept reassuring his bride that other Mexi- 
cans had gone to the United States and 
returned safely. Caray! There would be 
wonders to see and tell about in the little 
village of San Andrés. 

If Juan hadn’t played his guitar so well 
in the pageant at Cajititlan, where he'd 
been singled out by the tall American 
spinster, he would never have found him- 
self in New York’s barrio—the teeming 
Latin-American quarter around 110th 
Street. “Come to the United States and 
play your guitar,” this “Mees” Crane had 
said. Then he’d come, he’d played at 
Mees Crane’s parties, and Mees Crane, 
who wrote books called “You'll Love 
Mexico,” “You'll Love Sweden,” etc., had 
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tired of his playing. It wasn’t hot enough. 
So Juan had to earn some money. 
Fiesta IN Mannarttan, by Charles 
Kaufman, tells Juan Perez’ story. It is an 
unusually fine first novel, exploring as it 
does, a totally new territory. The author 
knows the strangely mixed people and 
manners of the barrio and writes Juan’s 
poignant little saga with sympathy and 
skill. (Fresta In MANHATTAN. 313 pages, 
73,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50.) 





Adolf Hitler’s ‘Double’ 


The current story that Adolf Hitler re- 
cently died and is being impersonated by a 
double appears to be of the type known as 
a “weird.” German news experts unani- 
mously scout the tale and point, among 
other things, to Hitler photographs, taken 
at intervals from 1933 to the present, which 
tally in minute exactitude even to a pecul- 
iarly shaped ear and a wart on the left side 
of the nose. ; 

Since the dawn of time yarns of this type 
have appeared out of Cloud-Cuckoo Land, 
spreading rapidly and gaining some cre- 
dence. The Romans had their “false 
Nero”; Napoleon “didn’t die on St. Hel- 
ena”; Lawrence of Arabia was “seen in 
Spain last summer.” And so forth. But, 
unlike most such tales, the Hitler fantasy 
is now in a book published, in all serious- 
ness, by the Macaulay Co., New York. 

An anonymous job, written with a mix- 
ture of prurience and puerility, Tue 
Srrance Deatu oF Apotr HIT er purports 
to be by one Maximilian Bauer (a dead- 
ringer for the Fiihrer) who, since his mas- 
ter’s “death” in September 1938 has been 
forced by Goebbels & Co. to play a role he 
has no stomach for. The publishers claim 
the manuscript was smuggled out of Ger- 
many, to be printed after Bauer-Hitler’s 
death, whenever that might happen. Why 
they jumped the gun and put him in jeop- 
ardy, they don’t say. 
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Life of a Phenomenon 


Epvear Watuace: Tue Biocrapny oF A 
PHENOMENON, by Margaret Lane, the mys- 
tery writer’s niece, is a splendid piece of 
writing. The author was close to her sub- 
ject without being dazzled by his per- 
sonality; out of the obscurity of his early 
days and the chaos of his whole life, she 
has sifted a factual and always interesting 
story. 

No one who knew “Dick” Wallace well 
ever called him Edgar. He was born Rich- 
ard Horatio Edgar Wallace, the first three 
names after the father who never knew he 
existed, the “Wallace” for no one at all. 
His mother was a strolling player named 
Polly Richards. Touring England in the 
70s with the famous Marriott theatrical 
troupe, Polly had a very brief affair with 
Miss Marriott’s son, Richard Edgar, and 
then vanished to bear her unwanted child. 
She placed the baby with a Billingsgate 
porter’s wife named Freeman and from 
then on the boy grew up a member of that 
family. 

As a child Dick was just another dirty- 
nosed little Cockney brat, forever stealing 
sixpences to buy theater seats. In later 
life he used to exaggerate his criminal ex- 
ploits. What set the boy apart was this 
passion for the theater and his continent 
habits; he signed the pledge when he was 
15 and stuck to it all his life. 

Wallace’s career really got under way in 
South Africa. He had joined the army and 
was sent out with his regiment a few years 
before the Boer War. A gift for writing 
vernacular jingles brought him into notice 
in Cape Town journalistic circles as the 
“South African Kipling.” When he saved 
up the 18 pounds to buy his way out of 
the army, he got a job as Reuter’s war 
correspondent. His tale of being wounded 
in that war was a typical Wallace em- 
bellishment. 

Like a modern Dumas, Edgar Wallace 
was prodigious in his output, though he 
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never claimed any literary merit for it. 
Every time he slapped a manuscript on a 
publisher’s desk, however, he’d exclaim: 
“The best thing I ever did!”—and believe 
it. He wrote more than 150 books, made 
$250,000 a year at his peak, and spent 
most of it on the horses (he was an expert 
handicapper) . 

To look at, Wallace was a bulldog-man; 
he had heavy black eyebrows and a poker 
face. He boasted he walked only 4 miles 
a year, and he got fat toward the end. 
Attired in a dressing gown, he dictated all 
his work, smoking cigarettes chain style 
and drinking great quantities of sweet- 
ened tea. 

After Wallace’s death in Hollywood in 
1932 it took two years to straighten out 
his affairs; the only accounts that were in 
good shape were those with his bookies. 
(Encar Watuiace. 413 pages, 135,000 
words. Illustrations, appendix, index. 


Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Revotvution to Reconstruction. By 
David K. E. Bruce. 486 pages, 182,000 
words. Illustrations. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3.50. An interesting and schol- 
arly presentation of the American presi- 
dents from Washington to Lincoln, which 
embodies the story of our struggle for 
freedom—and the struggle to keep it. 


Tue Story or Astronomy. By Arthur 
Draper and Marion Lockwood. 379 pages, 
86,000 words. Illustrations, index. Dial 
Press, New York. $3. Popular, up-to-date 
star lore by two curators at the Hayden 
Planetarium, New York. For bright chil- 
dren as well as adults. 


For Ever Wirt Tuovu Love. By Lud- 
wig Lewisohn. 253 pages, 49,000 words. 
Dial Press, New York. $2. Sensitive and 
masterly handling of a modern love story 


by the distinguished author of “Upstream” 
and “The Island Within.” 


Letters or T. E. Lawrence. Edited by 
David Garnett. 873 pages, 290,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $5. This handsome volume con- 
tains 600 beautifully written letters—in- 
cluding long essays on art and life as well 
as short notes—collected and edited by 
one of the best-known writers in England. 
Probably the most revealing book yet pub- 
lished on Lawrence of Arabia. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Morper Masks Miami. By Rufus King. 
278 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. 
Two strangely similar murders of vastly 
different characters cause Lieutenant Val- 
cour to investigate even though he is on a 
vacation. There are unusual clues; the 
locale with its wealthy café society is han- 
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Ewer since “Gone With the Wind” 
and “Anthony Adverse” (or vice versa) 
the novelists who aspire to best-seller- 
dom (and which of them does not?) 
have been encouraged to give the cus- 
tomers plenty of value in sheer word- 
age. As a result, many of the new 
novels, even the better ones, have a 
sales appeal like that of the two-pants 
suit. Buy one of them and you have 
enough fiction to last you through the 


read, the longer it will last you. One of 
these days a publisher is going to get 
hold of the manuscript of a 3,000,000- 
4 word novel, which nobody in the wide 
world, except the proofreader, will be 
able to finish. This publisher will make 
a fortune and put fiction writers (and 
the publisher’s rivals) out of business. 

You people have it easy. You can 
pick and choose among these bargains 
in wordage, and when you have stocked 
in your supply of fiction, you can read 
or not read them as the mood hits you. 
But how would you like to be in my 
shoes when the publishers gang up on 
the critics by bringing out nearly all 
their best and heftiest novels in the 
same week? How would you like to 
have to read in one week: a novel of 
985 pages, approximately 510,000 words 
(Tue Tree or Liserty, by Elizabeth 
Page. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$3); a novel of 454 pages, approximate- 
ly 235,000 words (Doctor Appams, by 
Irving Fineman. Random House, New 
York. $2.50) ; a novel of 458 pages, ap- 
proximately 150,000 words—what a re- 
lief, especially since there is a lot of 
conversation in this one (WickFrorpD 
Point, by John P. Marquand. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.75); a novel of 311 
pages, approximately 125,000 words 
(Tue StrickLanps, by Edwin Lanham. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50); and a 
novel of 460 pages, approximately 100,- 
000 words (Nicut River, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2.50) ? 

Worst of it is that all five of these 
books are good reading; they are all 
above the run-of-the-mill fiction; they 
have very recommendable merits. “The 
Tree of Liberty” is a historical melo- 
drama of the conflicting political and 
social ideas, represented by Jefferson 
and Hamilton, out of which our Con- 
stitution grew. Miss Page is a staunch 
Jeffersonian, an advocate of the peo- 
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winter. And the harder the book is to 


The Critic’s Wail 


by BURTON RASCOE 


ple’s rights against the tyranny of the 
haves, and an anti-totalitarian. There- 
fore it is surprising that she should lay 
so much emphasis on the old-mansion- 
and-old-massa sort of thing of the ro- 
mantic movie tradition of the South. 
Her novel is carefully documented, 
however, and she gives a bibliography 
of her sources which runs to nine pages. 

If Irving Fineman had sliced out 
about half his novel and tossed it to 
Dorothy Thompson, he would have had 
a very fine novel indeed. He writes 
beautifully and he has a theme here, 
so obscured by interminable talk of the 
“problems” discussed in day before yes- 
terday’s newspaper editorials that not 
even the publishers seem to know what 
the novel is about. They liken Dr. Ad- 
dams to Arrowsmith and say he is be- 
set by conditions which did not exist 
when Sinclair Lewis wrote his master- 
piece. Nonsense. Dr. Addams is a 
genius; but he is also an idiot. The im- 
portant characters in the book are 
Irene and Louise, not Dr. Addams: he 
is a comic figure, and I believe inten- 
tionally so conceived by Fineman, who 
has a subtle sense of humor. Dr. Ad- 
dams lusted after the women but re- 
garded them as he would his guinea 
pigs: his was a Koranic denial that 
women are people. The girls showed 
him a thing or two, much to his surprise 
and distress. 

Marquand’s novel is about tops in 
entertainment; Lanham’s is a _ novel 
about an Oklahoma oilfield worker and 
is so full of the zest for living, so ac- 
curate in dialogue, and so apt in char- 
acterization that it ought to be on the 
top of the heap, but I am afraid it 
won’t be: it is what, in the book trade, 
is called “a man’s book” and, besides, 
the publishers have given it a type 
dress which I find bad on the eyes and 
even though Lanham has already pub- 


lished three novels he is a youngster . 
and a newcomer on whom the publish- ' 


ers are not likely to gamble lavishly in 
promotion as they would on a tried- 
and-true sure-fire hit like Marquand. 
Of Lanham’s novel, perhaps more later. 
Also of “Night Rider,” a first novel by 
a winner of one of the beneficent and 
praiseworthy Houghton Mifflin Fellow- 
ship awards. It should be as exciting 
to an intelligent person as a lynching 
bee to a Ku Kluxer. Warren is a literary 
discovery of the first magnitude. 
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dled authentically and exceptionally well, 
Good reading for a winter evening. 


Tue Case or THE GREEN Fett Har. By 
Christopher Bush. 261 pages. Holt, New 
York. $2. It seems detectives never miss a 
murder, even on their honeymoons. Lud- 
ovic Travers took his bride to the English 
town of Pettistone and found a dead swin- 
dler. Since the victim had rooked most of 
the local gentry, there is plenty of motive 
and not much chance of guessing. 


Secret Sceptre. By Francis Gerard. 
286 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. If you 
like them improbable, you'll like this one. 
The victim is decapitated by two knights 
in armor in the presence of Superintendent 
John Meredith of New Scotland Yard. A 
good old-fashioned “shocker.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Beating of Mobile Editor 
Brings G-Men Into Press War 
on the Numbers Racket 


Although the trials of the Tammany 
leader James J. Hines have painted New 
York as the home of the numbers racket, 
this 600-to-1 poor man’s lottery actually 
flourishes in many cities. One such is Mo- 
bile, Ala., which with its large Negro and 
working-class population is a lush field for 
the plucking of pennies, nickels, and quar- 
ters from those who can least afford it. 

Last August, disturbed at the hold of 
the numbers game, the Mobile Press Reg- 
ister opened an aggressive anti-lottery 
campaign. In charge was 38-year-old Henry 
P. Ewald, former Associated Press feature 
editor in Atlanta, Ga., and for the last 
ten years executive editor of The Press 
Register. 

Ewald swung into the lottery drive with 
editorials, stories, and photographs, but 
with little success. State, county, and 
city authorities made few arrests, and the 
handful convicted were let off with small 
fines. Viewing this as proof that the 
racket had political tie-ups, Ewald em- 
barked on a new editorial tack. In one 
blast he charged: “The only apparent 
reason nothing is done against the gam- 
blers is that the gamblers have a great 
deal of political power.” In another he 
inveighed against “higher-ups” in good 
standing politically. 

Finally the editor’s fight brought re- 
sults—but not the kind he hoped for. The 
night of Feb. 14 Ewald was lured to a 
house in a shabby part of the city. There, 
it is alleged, he was photographed in 4 
compromising situation and then beaten 
with blackjacks and gun butt. Four days 
later he fled Mobile with his wife and son, 
but Mobile citizens knew nothing, save 
grapevine rumor, of the affair. Neither 
The Press Register nor The News and 
Times published a line about it, though 
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The Press Register’s campaign against the 
numbers continued unabated. 

But last week, when the story finally 
proke, it threatened to shake Mobile to 
its heels, for local authorities were out of 
the running and Department of Justice 
agents had taken over. Hauled in to face 
Federal charges of conspiring with others 
“tg intimidate or interfere with Henry P. 
Ewald in the execution of civil rights, 
namely the right of free speech and free 
ress,’ were four persons: Sam B. Powe, 
well-known political figure, Pete Crolich, a 
bartender long associated with Powe in 
politics, and George and Miriam Mc- 
Kenzie, in whose home, officers said, the 
assault took place. The G-men were oper- 
ating under the direction of United States 
Attorney Francis H. Inge, whom The 
Press Register asked to investigate im- 
mediately after the assault. 

The quartet will go to trial at the April 
session of the United States District Court. 
Meantime, Mobile residents were whisper- 
ing last week that individuals prominent 
in local political and financial circles 
might next become involved in the in- 
vestigation. 





Phony News 


A rash of sensationalized but uncor- 
roborated “war scare” stories in American 
newspapers is one product of present-day 
world jitters. Unverified and sometimes 
fantastic foreign dispatches are splashed 
across front pages and, although later 
editions may carry versions revised to 
conform more nearly to fact, the damage 
is done. To stave off further criticism of 
an already badgered press, Arthur Robb, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, newspaper 
trade magazine, last week suggested that 
editors profit from the example of two 
Middle Western newspapers. 

When a report that 84 were killed in a 
Tunisian border clash between French and 
Italian troops was teletyped into The 
Louisville (Ky.) Times city room a fort- 
night ago, editors consulted Maj. W. H. 
Wells, in charge of publicity for the United 
States Army’s Fifth Corps Area and 
stationed at Louisville. From the Army’s 
“expectancy” tables Major Wells produced 
these figures: if 84 were killed, nearly 500 
probably would have been injured, and the 
battle should have involved about 5,000 
men to a side. The Times ran the figures in 
conjunction with the dispatch and let the 
reader draw his own conclusions. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Star was even 
more forthright. It began a story on the 
reported torpedoing of an unidentified ship 
in the Atlantic with an editorial note: 
“A Word of Caution.” Emphasizing the 
prevalence of propaganda and the difficulty 
of separating truth from untruth, the note 
wound up: “These are facts to keep in 
ra when reading foreign news these 
ays,” 
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Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island 


When is it? 
The San Francisco World’s Fair is open from 
now until December 2. 


Where is it? 

On Treasure Island in the middle of San 
Francisco Bay, with magnificent views of the 
two largest bridges in the world and the sky- 


lines of two great cities—San Francisco and 
Oakland. 


How big is it? 

One of the largest world’s fairs ever built; 
covers 400 acres; cost $50,000,000. Morethan 
thirty foreign nations are represented, prin- 
cipally the countries around the Pacific. 


Has it a theme? 

It is called “The Golden Gate International 
Exposition—A Pageant of the Pacific,” and 
is unquestionably the most beautiful Exposi- 
tion in history. It is a gigantic party staged by 
the West and the exotic countries of Asia, 
South America, the South Seas and the Anti- 
podes. Its theme is beauty, its purpose fun. 
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How to get there 

As you can see from this map, Southern 
Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes all lead direct 
to San Francisco. If you’re in a hurry, take 
our fast Overland Route (super-speed service 
on the Streamliners City of San Francisco 
and Forty-Niner; fastest daily service on the 


Overland Limited, Pacific Limited and San 
Francisco Challenger). 

Better still, choose two Southern Pacific 
routes. Go on one, return on another and see 
twice as much of the West. 

For example, go on the Overland Route. 
Return on the romantic Sunset Route 
through Los Angeles, Southern Arizona, 
Texas, the Old South and New Orleans; or 
Golden State Route through the Southwest, 
the Mexican border country and El Paso; or 
Shasta Route through the Evergreen Play- 
ground of the Pacific Northwest. 

Starting April 28, you can see both Fairs 
for only $90 round trip in coaches, $135 
round trip in standard Pullmans (berth 
extra), from any place in the United States, 
hometown to hometown! 


What you'll see 
A great walled city on an island in the Bay, 
bright with Oriental temples and pagodas... 
peaceful lagoons reflecting the sails of junks 
and sampans...tinkling fountains...a 
$40,000,000 collection of art . . . the latest mir- 
acles of science, agriculture and industry. 
And at night, when soft colored lights play 
against the walls and towers, Treasure Island 
is an enchanted “never-never” land,afloat on 
the dark waters of the Bay. 





MAIL THIS COUPON for hand- 
some, illustrated booklets describing 
the San Francisco World’s Fair and 
Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes. 
AddressO. P. Bartlett, Dept. Nw-3,310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Your Name 
Address 


City State 




















Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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How the pound crashed when Britain left the gold standard, soared as 
the U.S. left gold in 1933—and has danced to the war scares since 


Extension of Stabilizing Fund 


Is Expected in Wake of Report 


How the System Operates 
and Fact It Has Made a Profit 
Revealed by Morgenthau 


Whatever troubles the world’s business- 
men may have had between 1926 and 
early 1931, there was one thing they did 
not have to worry about: quotations for 
the pound, franc, or dollar. During that 
period, after some war and postwar lapses, 
most of the important nations were back 
on the gold standard, which provides au- 
tomatic limits on currency quotations— 
the British pound sterling, for example, 
held between $4.88 and $4.84 throughout 
those years. 

But in 1931 Britain led a march off the 
gold standard, and, as most countries 
gradually followed, exchange rates began 
gyrating wildly—so much so that the 
range of the pound, again chosen for an 
example, has gone as high as $5.47 and as 
low as $3.17 (see chart) since 1931. 

These fluctuations might have been 
more severe had not England in 1932 de- 
vised a new government agency—the Ex- 
change Equalization Account—to stabilize 
exchange markets. The agency was so suc- 
cessful that it was shortly imitated by 
other nations; the United States, which 
went off gold Mar. 6, 1933, set up its own 
Exchange Stabilization Fund on Jan. 30, 
1934 ($2,000,000,000 in gold, representing 


more than two-thirds of the “profit” rea- 
lized from devaluation of the dollar). By 
the end of 1936, France, Holland, and 
Switzerland were using such funds or ac- 
counts. 

Although the stabilization funds differed 
in powers and methods of operation, all 
had at least two things in common: (1) 
a purpose to smooth out fluctuations in 
their own currency and prevent other na- 
tions from gaining a competitive advan- 
tage* through exchange manipulations; 
and (2) rigidly guarded secrecy of all 
fund transactions. 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau broke witlr the secrecy tradi- 
tion by presenting a complete balance 
sheet and an income and expense state- 
ment of the American fund for its five 
years. The information, given to the House 
Committee on Coinage, was in support of 
the President’s request for an extension of 
the fund—which will otherwise be termi- 
nated in June—until Jan. 15, 1941. (At 
the same time Morgenthau asked that 
Congress renew the dollar-devaluing power, 
which likewise expires in June.) 

Significant facts revealed by Morgen- 
thau included: (1) that the fund had 
never actually used more than $200,000,000 





*If a nation’s monetary unit goes up, its 
goods become more costly to foreigners. Hence 
countries often depreciate currencies to stimu- 
late exports. 





of its $2,000,000,000; (2) that its total 
earnings from Jan. 30, 1934, to Dec. 3], 
1938, were $13,229,951; (3) that expenses 
through Dec. 31 totaled $784,653, includ. 
ing the surprisingly small five-year tele. 
phone and telegraph bill of $195,214.89. 
(4) that the fund had not—as was ry. 
mored—extended credits for French air. 
plane purchases; its only sizable foreign 
credit was one to China of $48,657,070, 
secured 100 per cent by gold, to stabilize 
the yuan. 

Despite the mystery surrounding the 
fund’s operations, Morgenthau did tell the 
committee enough to enable a description 
of how it has functioned in the past. 


Operations 


Whenever international transactions in 
merchandise, shipping, insurance, tourist 
travel, and security dealings result in a 
net balance due us, dollars will be in de- 
mand in financial centers. And other cur- 
rencies will fall, because a currency only 
rises or falls in terms of quotations for 
other money units. Since 1931, of course, 
the flights of capital from one country to 
another—as first one and then the other 
experienced a war scare or other fiscal 
crisis—have determined the course of ex- 
change rates. 

During a crisis (such as Munich in Sep- 
tember) frightened foreigners try to place 
all their savings in New York for safe- 
keeping or investment. To do so they 
must trade their deposits for dollars. And 
just as soon as they start, wires from all 
the leading centers bring the news to 
Archie Lochhead, who directs the fund for 
Morgenthau. Lochhead then picks up the 
phone and tells the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to support the pound (or 
the franc, or whatever currency may be 
slipping) . 

The Reserve Bank then orders a com- 
mercial bank to buy, say, £150,000. Nat- 
urally, when the bank phones around to 
other banks and brokers for so large a 
quantity of pounds, the business of guess- 
ing that “the fund’s in the market” will 
start. If these rumors, plus the purchase, 
do not steady the pound, the Reserve will 
order another bank to buy a similar 
amount of pounds—and so on until it 
does hold around the level Lochhead 
wants. At the end of a crisis day, there- 
fore, Lochhead may hold £500,000 or even 
£1,000,000 in sterling exchange. 

Strangely enough, even though it bucks 
the trend on a falling market, the fund 
assumes only a minor risk. The explana- 
tion: since the Tripartite Agreement of 
1936, all of the funds work together and 
Lochhead buys pounds in the New York 
market only after the British account has 
agreed to pay gold at a price fixed that 
morning (say $4.78) for the sterling he 
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Glass throughout. 





A Railroad for $301 


‘The Presidential Special’ (Rawlings at the hand brake) is usually 
hitched before the engine to keep fumes from the passengers 


Filling the engine’s radiator 


Bargain 

After operating its Wood River, R.I., 
branch line at a deficit for about 60 years, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad in 1937 decided to discontinue it. 

His profitable grain business thus about 
to be wrecked, Roy Rawlings, former 
Speaker of the Rhode Island House of Rep- 
resentatives, requested permission to pur- 
chase the road. The Federal court granted 
approval; the New Haven agreed; and 
Rawlings became owner-president of the 
5.64 miles of track between Hope Valley 
and Wood River Junction, R.I. 

For $300 he bought a majority of the 
outstanding shares and an extra dollar gave 
him title to a stack of bonds with a face 
value of $56,500 but upon which no interest 


Reat Schofield, engineer, brakemun, 
agent, conductor, and trackwalicer 


1938 WOOD RIVER BRANCH RAILROAD 0.18 72 


GOOD ON ALL TRAINS EXCEPT 1872 


v7 
Ory, i a PRESIDENT 


Many railroad men have talcen 
advantage of these ‘Annie Oaklies’ 


had been paid for seventeen years. The roll- 
ing stock consists of an odd-looking gasoline 
engine leased from the New Haven, a faded 
red caboose which is used as a box car, and 
the ‘Presidential Special,’ an open affair that 
looks as if it belonged on a roller coaster. 

In its 60-year history the road has had 
but one serious accident. Cost: $4 for a 
patron’s crushed derby. 


Globe Puotes 


Rolling stock: the freightcar-caboose and the gasoline-run locomotiv¢ 
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acquires that day. Thus, that evening the 
American fund exchanges (by wire) its 
pounds for gold, and its profit is the dif- 
ference between the value of the gold re- 
ceived less the cost of shipping it here, 
and the cost (say $4.7742 to $4.76) of the 


pounds. 
Significance 
The Stabilization Fund’s success in 
steadying the dollar while other money 
units crashed and in coming up with a 
profit while so doing is due to: (1) the 
balance of our foreign transactions gen- 
erally has been “favorable” to us; (2) 
most flights of capital since 1934 have 
been from Europe to America, and hence 
(3) the American fund mostly has had to 
defend foreign currencies rather than its 
own, with the risks often being assumed 
by the official agencies abroad. 
“Because of its good record and the ob- 
vious threat of new fiscal crises abroad, 
the fund will probably be extended, 
though some: restrictions against foreign 
credits may be adopted. A helpful point 
in favor of extension was Morgenthau’s 
“oath” that it had never been used to 
finance arms purchases and never would. 
Much more opposition to the proposal 
to extend the power of dollar devaluation 
is indicated. Senator Glass introduced a 
petition against extension signed by 55 
economists. Most businessmen support the 
economists’ stand, fearing that inflation 
might follow new “degradation” (the term 
is Glass’) of the dollar. 








Silk Shortage 


High Prices, Switch to Rayon 
Are Feared by the Japanese 


A news event of great interest to women 
last week went unnoticed by most feminine 
newspaper readers. Buried deep in the 
financial sections, it concerned the rise in 
the price of silk (Newsweek, Mar. 6) by 
50 cents a pound since the beginning of the 
year—a rise putting the price at $2.32 as 
of Mar. 2, highest since July 1933. 

Although this | situation threatened 
higher prices for American silk hosiery, 
underwear, and dresses, it caused less 
alarm in this country than in Japan, which 
supplies almost all our silk imports. The 
Japanese feared loss of their market 
through acceleration of the trend to silk 
substitutes. 

To prevent speculators from boosting 
quotations beyond all bounds, the Japa- 
hese authorities last week suspended raw- 
silk trading for two days on the bourses 
in Kobe and Yokohama. When the mar- 
kets reopened, quotations were somewhat 
lower, the price in New York dropping 
to $2.27, 

The price rise reflected chiefly Japan’s 
disappointing cocoon crop in 1938, which 
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The World’s Greatest 
Orchestras are on 


VICTOR RECORDS 


You can choose the music, the 
composers, the conductors ... to 
hear whenever you please! 


Hear the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Toscanini ...the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy or Stokow- 
ski...the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Barbirolli...the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky. .. all 
the great orchestras of the world 
under the various men who have con- 
ducted them in the past decade! The 
only way you can hear them whenever 
you wish is with Victor Records. In- 
struments for playing Victor Records 
range from the inexpensive RCA 
Victor Record Player shown below, to 
de luxe automatic record changing 


RCA Victrolas. One is shown at right. 


BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
Through Your Radio 








Get $24.45 value, in Victor or Blueb 
Records and RCA Victor Record Player 
for $14.95 
Save $9.50...Get $14.95 (list price) RCA 
Victor Record Player. $7.50 in any Victor 
or Bluebird Records you choose. . . $2.00 
subscription to Victor Record Review .. . 





Victor Record Society membership . . . for 
$14.95. RCA Victor (See Player can be 
connected to any modern AC set at little 
or no expense; plays Victor or Bluebird 
Records with full tone of set. 
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RCA Victrola U-123 with Automatic 
Record Changer and Electric Tuning 


Combines Victor Record and radio enter- 
tainment. Price includes $17.50 worth of 
any Victor or Bluebird Records you choose, 
$2.00 subscription to the Victor Record 


Review,and membershipin *] Y 95* 
the Victor Record Society 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES 
OF THE MONTH 


Suite for Strings (Purcell). Played by New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
John Barbirolli, Conductor. Album M-533, 
4sides ... - « « « $450 


Early Choral Music, sung by the Trapp Fam- 
ily Choir, the Austrian family of nobility 
whose American tour is bringing it tremen- 


dous acclaim. Album M-535, 10 sides $7.50 





Bluebird Records 
(Made by Victor) 


For popular bands, new 
tunes, big hits! 








You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment plan. 
Any radio instrument is better with an RCA Victor Master 
Antenna. *Price f.o.b. Camden, N. J., subject to change 
without notice. 
Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., 
E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 





"KOA Vit Ciola 


Combines Record and Radio Entertainment *A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 














totaled only 622,061,803 pounds, smallest 
since 1924. The short crop, in turn, re- 
sulted partly from bad weather and partly 
from a labor shortage due to the war with 
China. Also, silk consumption in Japan 
has increased recently, intensifying the 
problem. 

Meanwhile, a number of manufacturers 
of woman’s hosiery in this country had 
raised their silk-hose prices by 25 cents a 
dozen pairs. In the silk-underwear trade 
a scarcity of certain grades of raw silk, 
plus fear of the consequences of the high 
quotations, forced many mills to put 
workers on four-hour shifts instead of the 
usual eight hours. 





Significance 


The Japanese Government’s determi- 
nation to check runaway markets will 
probably prevent silk quotations from ad- 
vancing further, but, as far as consumers 
are concerned, the damage has already 
been done. The jump in hosiery prices 
failed to cover the increase in manufac- 
turers’ costs, and another boost of 25 cents 
a dozen pairs was under consideration 
early this week. These price increases, of 
course, will be passed on to the public, 
which will have to accept them gracefully 
since the vast majority of women have 
found no satisfactory substitute for silk 
hosiery.* 

On the other hand, a decided switch to 
rayon is likely to occur in the fields of 
underwear and dress goods. This should 
accelerate the decline in the use of silk 
during recent years, which culminated in 
1938’s consumption of only 51,800,000 
pounds, lowest since 1924. A recent survey 
indicated that only about 15 per cent of 
last year’s decline was due to the anti- 
Japanese boycott; the business depression 
and competition from other fibers were 
much more important factors. 





*E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s Nylon, or 
Yarn 66 (Newsweek, Oct. 31, 1938), a syn- 
thetic product designed to compete with silk in 
women’s hosiery, will not be produced com- 
mercially before 1940. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 








WHEAT CROP INSURANCE POLICY 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Crop Insurance Act, approved Feb. 16, 1938) 


The wheat crop insurance program administered by the Federal Crop 1 
icultural dmini d by the United States Department i 


In consideration of the payment of the stipulated repaid 
tion upon which this policy is issued, a 
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CROP CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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against loss in yield of wheat in accordance with and subject to all the provisions and conditions of this contract. 
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Crop Insurance 


150,000 Wheat Policies Issued; 
Corn and Cotton May Be Next 


The least controversial phase of the 
New Deal farm program is crop insurance. 
All the large farm organizations and most 
farmers heartily favor the plan under which 
wheat growers this year for the first time 
may protect themselves against all weather 
losses and pests. So popular is the in- 
surance program that by Mar. 1 (the 
deadline for spring-wheat insurance ap- 
plications) 278,000 growers had applied, 
and about 150,000—twice the anticipated 
number—had already been issued policies. 

A bushel of wheat, more or less depend- 
ing upon the crop record of the farm and 
district, is the annual premium per acre 
for protection up to 75 per cent of the 
average yield. These wheat premiums are 
stored by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. When a policyholder’s crop falls 
below the 75 per cent point (50 per cent 
in some lower premium policies) he is re- 
imbursed in wheat—giving him a crop 
every year regardless of weather, grass- 
hoppers, or other hazards. 

Commercial insurance companies write 
policies covering crop damage only from 
hail and fire. Experimental “all risk” crop- 


insurance plans offered in the past by | 


commercial companies failed largely be- 
cause of inadequate crop statistics and 
because cash indemnity payments exposed 
the companies to price hazards (crop 
failures which brought indemnity pay- 
ments also boosted prices) as well as 
natural risks. Since 1933, however, crop 
records have been collected on a nation- 
wide scale by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, furnishing a. statistical 
basis for the present program. 





Significance 


Enthusiasm over the wheat insurance 
program increases the chances for early 
extension of the principle to cotton and 
corn under proposals now being studied by 












A farmer signing his application for government 
crop insurance (sample policy shown above) 


the Department of Agriculture and the 
House subcommittee on agriculture. In- 
surance of these crops, however, will be 
more difficult because, unlike wheat, they 
require frequent cultivation during the 
growing season, widening the possibility of 
policyholders’ lying down on the job and 
just collecting insurance. The FCIC as- 
sumed that the 75 per cent indemnity 
limitation under the wheat program pro- 
tects the government against farmers’ 
working for insurance rather than crops, 
but many insurance men, who are un- 
enthusiastic about government in their 
business, question whether due weight has 
been given this factor. 

Operations of such crop-insurance pro- 
grams should tend to stabilize the market 
by absorbing some of the surplus during 
good crop years (premiums may be paid 
five years in advance) and releasing the 
commodities during shortages due to crop 
failures. 





Lloyd’s and Peace 


Lloyd’s of London, the famous firm that 
will insure against almost any conceivable 
hazard of human existence, furnishes what 
has long been regarded as one of the most 
reliable barometers of peace prospects in 
its changing schedule of war-risk rates. 
Last week Lloyd’s kicked the needle toward 
peace again; it lowered by 40 per cent the 
war-risk rates on all transatlantic ship- 
ments of machinery. The new premium is 
11% shillings on £100—odds of 1,333 to 1. 
So far, however, there has been no indica- 
tion of a general reduction in all types of 
war-risk coverage. 

On the same day that Lloyd’s sounded 
this faintly hopeful note, the House Agr'- 
culture Committee in Washington heard 
that thousands of New Jersey farmers 
wouldn’t mind if the United States did 
become embroiled in a conflict. According 
to Theron McCampbell, a witness from 
Holmdel, N.J.,. “they know that if the 
country goes to war, the market and prices 
will go up immediately.” When Chairman 
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Jones, Texas Democrat, commented that 
Holmdel must be “an unusual community 
if it wants to go to war,” Representative 
Brewster, Maine Republican, countered: 
“Not at all. There’s a lot of that around 
the country.” 





Martin’s Powwow 


His Faction Blasts at C.I1.O. 
but Seems to be Losing Ground 


The biggest question in the automobile 
industry since Homer Martin and the 
C10. faction of his United Automobile 
Workers parted ways (Newsweek, Jan. 
30) has been: how are the rank and file of 
the union divided between the groups? The 
first basis for informed guessing was fur- 
nished last week end when Martin’s faction 
convened in Detroit for a formal pullout 
from the C.I.0. and to decide where to go 
from there. The best conjecture was that 
Martin has 62,900 to 100,000 followers and 
the C.1.0., from 250,000 to 287,100 (neither 
side has revealed exact figures on dues-pay- 
ing membership) . 

Martin’s convention seated 242 dele- 
gates, representing 151 of the 500 U.A.W. 
locals, after they ran a four-line cordon of 
guards posted to keep out C.1.0. spies. In 
addition, there were present 24 delegations 
representing pro-Martin minorities in locals 
that voted to send delegates to the C.L.O. 
faction’s convention in Cleveland Mar. 24. 
These were not immediately seated, but 
they gave Martin a basis for a claim of 
200,000 supporters. 

The little ex-Baptist preacher spent 
most of the first two days on his feet blast- 
ing the C.1.0.—with which, he insisted, the 
U.A.W. had never been affiliated, since no 
charter was ever received*—and demand- 
ing union autonomy. Constitutional 
amendments barring Communists (Martin 
claims Reds dominate the rival faction) , 
Nazis, and Fascists from U.A.W. offices 
and giving the union power to exclude 
them from membership, were adopted by 
acclamation. (The most interested spec- 
tator of all this was Joseph Cummins, 
AF.L. observer who sat at the press 
table.) 

To offset the Martin convention gunfire, 
the C.1.O. faction set up an elaborate 
counterpublicity bureau in the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, headed by Edward Levinson, form- 
er New York newspaper man and author 
of labor books. The bureau’s most telling 
job was the broadcasting of affidavits by 
Loren Houser, who was fired as the Martin 
faction’s secretary-treasurer, charging that 
the anti-C.1.0. group had received $25,000 





* Technically correct. Although the U.A.W. 
has paid CLO. dues since July 1936, no cer- 
lificate of affiliation or charter was ever granted 
ecause application blanks sent to Martin were 
never returned, according to C.1.0. officials. 
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Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of “Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow in the Addressing Machine Art.“ 
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in New York bank checks and thus was 
receiving help from sources outside the 


U.A.W. 


Significance 


Martin appears to be fighting a losing 
battle against the C.I.0.’s superior re- 
sources of men and money and the ten- 
dency of uncommitted rank and filers to 
flock to the strongest faction. But a split 
between the C.I.0. faction’s leadership 
over who will head the group—a distinct 
possibility—or a movement among the 
still unorganized auto workers (as many 
as are unionized) could turn the tide 
toward Martin. 

What course Martin’s adherents will 
take depends largely upon the outcome of 
the C.1.0. faction’s convention, at which 
they will be officially fired from the union, 





and the effect on the A.F.L.-C.L.O. split of © 


President Roosevelt’s peace negotiations. 

The motor industry, meanwhile, has 
adopted a strictly neutral stand, hoping to 
avoid jurisdictional fights. 





Labor Notes 


The stage was set in Washington last 
week for President Roosevelt’s effort to 
end labor’s three-year split (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 6). C.1.0. President John L. Lewis 
appointed himself and Vice Presidents Sid- 
ney Hillman and Philip Murray to a com- 
mittee to meet with the A.F.L. committee 
set up by President William Green. Pre- 
liminary conferences with Mr. Roose- 
velt were set this week. Optimism that 
marked the President’s direct appeal to 
end the split waned somewhat in Wash- 
ington, however, after the resignation of 
Daniel J. Tobin, chief A.F.L. peace pro- 
ponent, from the negotiating committee 
on the plea that teamsters union work 
would prevent his participation. He was 
replaced by Thomas A. Rickert, United 
Garment Workers president. 


{| Small Eastern steel manufacturers, fight- 
ing the 6214-cent-an-hour minimum wage 
set up under the Walsh-Healey Act for 
Northern manufacturers with government 
contracts, won a temporary injunction 
against imposition of the wage rate last 
week, Federal District Judge Jennings 
Bailey in Washington granted the restrain- 
ing order in favor of the Lukens Steel Co., 
Alan Wood Steel Co., and the Central 
Iron & Steel Co. The companies contended 
that Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
had overstepped her authority in impos- 
ing the same wage rate for the entire 
Eastern district. 





Sit-Down Firings 
The Supreme Court’s decision on Feb. 27 
that the sit-down strike at the Fansteel 


Metallurgical Corp. plant at North Chicago 
in 1937 was a “high-handed proceeding 
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without the shadow of legal right” (NEws- 
WEEK, Mar. 6) brought these reactions last 
week: 

Newark, N.J.: After hearing of the de- 
cision the J. E. Mergott Co. fired 200 
C.1.0. steelworkers who had sat down a 
week earlier in protest against the discharge 
of ten union members. 

Edgewater, N.J.: Fifty C.I.O. chemical 
workers were discharged Feb. 28 by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for staging a 
sit-down Feb. 21 in which they demanded 
shorter hours and higher pay. 

Soutn Benp, Inp.: An hour after the 
court handed down its decision, a five-hour 
sit-down was turned into a walkout by 400 
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Bendix Corp. C.1.0. workers who demanded 
quick completion of negotiations for a new 
contract. 

Onemwa, Pa.: Forty-nine C.1.0. anthra- 
cite-coal miners emerged Feb. 28 from the 
Wolfe Collieries Co. mine after a week’s 
stay-in 250 feet below the surface—but not 
before they won pay checks due them. 

Wasuincton: NLRB officials toyed with 
the idea of asking the Supreme Court to 
rehear the Fansteel case and expressed “re- 
gret” at the New Jersey firings. 





Instructive— 


You anp Your Money. By C. Donald 
Dallas. 85 pages. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
$1.50. The president of Revere Copper & 
Brass revises and enlarges his economics 
textbook, written in layman language for 
the “balanced individual” who wants to 
accumulate a little wealth, increase it, and 
hold it. The terse little volume covers 
everything from capitalistic and Com- 
munistic theories to the practical question 
of how to invest. In a closing chapter the 
author contends that security—now the 
universal plea—can be attained only 
through adherence to traditional demo- 
cratic institutions and the competitive 
system. 





Errective Marxetinc. By L. Rohe 
Walter. 375 pages. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. $3. This is an unusually readable 
presentation of modern selling methods 
composed for businessmen and students by 
a man who has spent twenty years in sales 
promotion. Walter believes that when ex- 
ecutives achieve greater skill in marketing 
“the security of a business and its em- 
ployes will not be a phenomenon but, like 
health in a normal human being, a natural 
condition.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Mortgage Loans 

Testifying before a Senate banking and 
currency subcommittee, Chairman John 
H. Fahey of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board opposed doubling the insured 
mortgage limit of the Federal Housing 
Administration to $6,000,000,000 and ex- 
tending its authority to insure loans on 
“old” structures after July 1, as advocated 
by FHA Administrator Stewart McDonald 
(Newsweek, Feb. 27). Fahey contended 
that there is a plentiful supply of mort- 
gage money available at low interest rates 
which banks, insurance companies, and 
building and loan associations are willing 
to lend without government insurance. 


Tax Burden 


The taxpayers of Farmingdale, N. J., this 
year must raise the staggering total of 
$27.05 for local government expenses— 
first time in four years there has been any 
levy for this purpose. Since 1935 income 
from a municipally owned water plant has 
paid the cost of running this borough of 
700 inhabitants. Mayor Edgar O. Murphy 
explained that the $27.05 item was neces- 
sitated only by a technicality: a new state 
law requiring municipalities to operate on 
a cash basis provides for budget calcula- 
tions on the basis of the ratio of 1938 
collected taxes to the total assessment. 
Thus although Farmingdale levied no lo- 
cal taxes last year, county and school dis- 
trict taxes were collected in the area and 
hence the town is liable. 


American Chemicals 

“No nation anywhere, whatever its form 
of government, has surpassed this country 
either in the quantity or quality of the 
new materials and products of its indus- 
trial science,” Dr. C. M. A. Stine, vice 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., told the Committee of One Hundred 
of Miami Beach, a group of leading in- 
dustrialists, scientists, publicists, and resi- 
dents of the Florida resort. Although 
claims of dictator nations might make it 
appear that American chemistry is 
“asleep,” in dollar value our chemical 
products represent one-half the world’s 
output and American chemists in the past 
twenty years have developed many thou- 
sands of compounds wholly new to man, 
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he said. No longer are we wholly de- 
pendent on South America for indispensa- 
ble nitrates or on the Far East for rubber, 
Dr. Stine pointed out. 


Chain Turns 


Wholesale firms in the past have fre- 
quently attacked chain stores but last 
week the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
biggest of the chains, turned the tables by 
suing the Food & Grocery Bureau of South- 
ern California, Inc., and sixteen Pacific 
Coast wholesale grocery houses for $250,- 
000, charging violation of Federal and 
state antitrust laws. The complaint charges 
the defendants conspired to restrain trade. 
Also, the A. & P. seeks to enjoin the bureau 
for seeking the support of retailers in in- 
ducing manufacturers to sign resale-price- 
maintenance contracts under the state’s 
Fair Trade Law. 


Business Notes 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee hearings dragged along last 
week, devoted chiefly to the Federal 
Trade Commission’s recommendations for 
revision of the antitrust laws (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 12, 1938) . . . Overriding Governor 
Cooper’s veto, the Tennessee Legislature 
by a narrow margin passed a bill repealing 
state prohibition, thereby leaving only 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma in the 
dry column ... National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp. gave concrete evidence of the 
expected capital market revival by filing 
for registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a $22,500,000 de- 
benture issue, $4,000,000 of which will 
represent “new money” ... The House 
reversed itself by submitting to the Sen- 
ate’s reinsertion in the $1,898,000,000 In- 
dependent Offices Bill of a $17,206,000 
appropriation enabling the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to continue the Gilbertsville 
(Ky.) Dam and start another at Watts 
Bar, Tenn. (NEWswEEK, Feb. 20). 


Trends 


Residential building contracts in the 37 
Eastern States totaled $59,270,000 in the 
first 22 days of February, a gain of 18 per 
cent over the same period of January com- 
pared with a normal seasonal increase of 
10 per cent, reports the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Electric output for the week ended Feb. 
25 dropped 1 per cent under the previous 
week but totaled 9.6 per cent more than 
in the corresponding week of 1938. 


Auto production rose to 78,705 cars in 
the week ended Mar. 4, compared with 
75,660 the week before and 54,445 in the 
comparable period of 1938, according to 
Ward’s Reports. 


Railway carloadings totaled 560,609 cars 
in the week ended Feb. 25. This was a 
decline of 3.4 per cent from the preceding 
week, but a gain of 9.5 per cent over the 
1938 level. 


Consider the spacious guest rooms that so closely approximate 
those in your own house. Consider, too, the exceptional 
St. Regis restaurants that reflect your varying moods—the 
brilliant gaiety of the Iridium Room with its music and Ice 
Show...the cheerful informality of the colorful Maisonette 
Russe...the robust Oak Room for quiet meals ~® A stay at 
the St. Regis interrupts your established mode of living as 
little as possible. In the instant response of its many carefully 
trained servants to your every wish, it establishes itself as a 
fitting background to reflect your own good position and 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 
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Comparison 
SIR, WE LOVE IT! 


N« wonder we nvite comparison when 


this All Around whiskey is identical in 
age with 4-year-old bonded brands 


mes at the milder and pleasing 90 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY AVAILABLE 
IN BOURBON OR RYE 


*The price of Ancient Age is 50 cents a fifth less than the average cost of 6 nationally 
advertised 4-year-old bottied in bond brands. Copr:1939, Scheniley Distillers Corp.,N.Y. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 


An Alka-Seltzer 





Doves, by the Drove 


by RALPH ROBEY 


OR BY THEGLASS 
AT DRUC STORE 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


30% & BO +s 





Tablet in a glass of water makes a spar- 
kling pleasant-tasting solution. Drink it 
and it gives quick relief from Head- 
aches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


meals and other commonailments. Italso 
helps overcome excess acid condition 


so often associated with these troubles. 
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Statements by Administration 
spokesmen designed to encourage busi- 


to business? (3) How important is the 
program from the point of view of the 


difficulty does not arise on the side of 
finding things that might be done. 


F =. ness have poured out of Washington in Anyone at all familiar with the essen- 
Pt such volume during the past three tial elements of our economic system 
sure weeks that it now is obvious they are could list at least half a dozen items, 
Sz vy all mere parts of a broad program of any of which would materially facili- 
got appeasement. Accordingly, it no longer _ tate further recovery. But finding things 
oF. is sufficient to appraise the statements that the Administration can do is quite 
Sous individually. Rather, they must be con- a different task. 
ssué sidered as a whole. This means that This again is a matter of politics. 
ze: the significant questions are: (1) Is It is a problem of how far the New 
25 we the program sincere? (2) What, specif- Deal can go in the way of backtracking 
go 2F ically, may be expected in the way of without losing its Left-wing support. 
= 4 positive acts that will be of direct aid The first point to note in this connec- 


tion is that it is not true that the Left- 
wingers can be largely ignored because 











uw 
ee business outlook? they have no other place to go. Po- 
ary5 Of these three questions the first is litically, there always is some other = 
wezd by far the easiest to answer, for there place to go if the pressure becomes 
g8e2 is no reason for believing that the Ad- great enough and, failing that, one _—- 
z $- ministration is not sincere in its claims may, which is almost as serious for the 
eae that it would like to have business im- party, cease being an active worker 
z 2¢ prove. It may be true, as some think, and become merely a passive supporter. Ne 
33 that there are persons in the employ of In deciding what can be done to en- 
=ge the government who would welcome a _ courage business, accordingly, it is es- for 
i- breakdown of our system of private sential for the Administration to bear T 
o pum enterprise, but they are a small minor-_ in mind how the action will be inter- take 
ity and certainly they do not dominate preted by those who see no reason for shin 
> Administration thinking. If we mean concessions. P 
by sincerity, therefore, nothing more What does this mean in practice? st 
YQ than that Washington really desires a (Can the capital-gains tax be repealed? not { 
higher level of business activity than (Can the Amlie appointment be with- 7 
‘ at present, we may conclude that the drawn? Can the Wagner Act be over- am 
omen program is sincere. hauled along the lines suggested by the -_ 
——s , i a 8 88 ae tion 
Granting this is true, does the pres- A F.L.? Can Federal finances be put in 
co, ent appeasement program differ on this 4 condition which would be conducive ei 
a. point from the earlier “breathing to confidence? In all cases, if the de- an 
wee spells”? It probably does. The 1938 cision is to be left to the Administra- ike 
elections showed in an impressive man- tion, the odds are on the negative side. ts 
<— ner what a period of recession can do Jn consequence, on the question of what oh 
in the way of turning voters against positive acts should be expected from ee 
A SUBSCRIPTION New Deal candidates. Since that time the appeasement program the answer, val 
TO NEWSWEEK? there has been a marked pickup in unless Congress rebels, would appear nal 
Use the convenient coupon — oe ee ~~ - md to he: ne wd meager significance. TI 
that has been provided on thing that properly may be termec If this conclusion is correct, there is the 
age 2 of this issue prosperity. It is impossible to say, of pot much room left for a difference of bi 
» pag , course, exactly what level of recovery pinion of the third general question feet 
TUTUL OLA MREEEERGMMIN | | tions safe for the New Deal, but itis 78d above—the importance of the | i jet 
_SGxGgQgqQqQq———oo bl that it w ld be sub. Program from the point of view of the tii 
Cay Line current tor Parmn. Camps: Consivucion ees cee _ business outlook. For the program to 
cies whew Poor Lanse tail SAVE LIVES cd stantially above the current level of “je : el 
Property, "Operate Lighter Radios. sll Appliances be of significance to business it would 
i AS ~~ mecsured by the you me have to involve positive action. So long 
= venyhabane canara serve Board index of production. For at li Sein € ponte talk a ies 
ves 90s, We OMAN & SONS 2 political reasons, therefore, if for no babl atl Aes let Ow 
: — others, it is likely that the Administra- PT° ab e, the ministration can 1 ve 
tion is now more genuinely concerned loose its doves of peace - droves with- 
ita Ll over the trend of business than in the oUt having any appreciable effect on Fo 
y) Bw earlier periods. the business outlook, on for _— ( “ 
. . ° The second question—what specific or worse. Fortunately, there are plenty coven 
Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue hiaeheh cetiea tang be eabethalots nat. af alk sibens. ten seneiglng ont mor: 
ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE so easy to answer. Needless to say, the mistic about the immediate future. 0 
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U. 8. Navy photo from International 


The Navy’s new scout observation plane bounces to a high-speed landing 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A Full Day in Court 


if the long-standing debate over 
the judicial powers of administrative 
boards breaks out in a particularly vir- 
ulent form again, the Administration will 
have only itself to thank for the rumpus. 
Its persisting tendency to appoint to quasi- 
judicial agencies men whose impartiality, 
fairness and judgment are not above criti- 
cism cannot fail to provoke argument. 
Again and again, under the guise of ap- 
pointing men who are sympathetic with 
the Roosevelt objectives, the Administra- 
tion has appointed advocates, partisans, 
crusaders—bearing not scales but a sword. 
The Amlie nomination is only one exam- 
ple. It lends substance to the argument 
that these agencies are not now intended to 
deal justice with an even hand, but to 
take power and property from people who 
have more of both than the Administra- 
tion thinks is good for them. 

The curt removal of Arthur Morgan 
from the TVA reinforces these doubts. If 
that removal is ultimately held to be legal, 
it will signalize a control by the President 
over independent agencies that bodes ill 
for the maintenance of traditional proc- 
esses of law. It will make boards vested 
with great powers over liberty and prop- 
erty subservient to the caprice of the ex- 
ecutive. 

So those whose vital interests must be 
judged by such agencies fight bitterly to 
get their cases before the courts and, in 
the face of patent injustices, the courts 
have shown a disposition to make the 
quasi-judicial agencies behave like quasi- 
judicial agencies. As for instance, the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court on 
the Labor Board cases. There the court 
held that even though the Wagner Act 
says that “the findings of the Board as to 
facts, if supported by evidence, shall be 
conclusive,” this must mean “evidence 
which is substantial.” 

To this, the dissenting Justices, Reed 
and Black, retort with the challenge voiced 
earlier in the year by two conspicuous 
members of the Administration. The 
courts may not weigh the substantiality 
of the evidence which the Board has 
heard, they say: the courts may not come 
to an independent conclusion as_ to 
whether the Board has correctly appraised 
it. In short, the administrative agencies 
are to proceed, in effect, without let or 
hindrance. The door to the courts, the last 
stronghold, apparently, of the conception 
of equal justice, is to be slammed shut. 

The American Bar Association has for 


many years kept alive a Committee on 
Administrative Law which has persistent- 
ly labored to protect the individual from 
administrative tyranny. This year, it has 
drafted a bill designed to place in the law 
provisions for the judicial review of ad- 
ministrative decisions and for the more 
orderly operation of administrative bodies. 
Congress should move to enact some such 
protection. It cannot be left to the chance 
that the Black-Reed position on this sub- 
ject will not become the majority position 
of the Supreme Court. 





What the Shooting’s About 


‘The first phase of the Monopoly 
Committee’s study of the life-insurance 
companies has been completed, and the 
Committee has issued its summary state- 
ment about what it all means. The thing 
this statement emphasizes is what every 
policyholder in the country wants to know: 
the evidence so far “has amply justified” 
the prediction of SEC Chairman Douglas 
that “no policyholder need have any con- 
cern that any facts brought out in the in- 
quiry would in any way jeopardize the 
protection he counts upon”; and “nothing 
whatever had developed at the hearings to 
reflect upon the integrity or the ability 
of the men who administer these huge or- 
ganizations”; and “there is not a single re- 
sponsible official of any of these companies 
who is not as sincerely interested in re- 
storing and promoting economic prosperity 
in the United States as is any public of- 
ficial . . .” 

Since this is the case, what is the shoot- 
ing all about? 

Well, it seems that the premium income 
of the insurance companies has been more 
than enough to meet all expenditures and 
that the investment income, according to 
the SEC, has been “velvet.” But that so- 
called “velvet” flows into reserves which are 
required by law to assure the future pay- 
ments of obligations. And the reserves 
maintained in mutual companies are the 
property of policyholders. The question of 
how much is kept and how much is paid out 
in dividends simply represents the manage- 
ment’s idea of prudent protection against 
future demands (which, incidentally, in- 
clude contingencies such as epidemics, va- 
riations in security values and other unfore- 
seeable events) . This is as any policyholder 
should like it. Certainly the Committee 
would not like to see insurance-company 
management handle the funds of policy- 
holders the way the United States Treasury 


handles the social-security payments— 
which are thrown into the pot with all other 
government receipts, disbursed as though 
they were current income and represented 
by 1.0.U.’s which the Treasury gives to 
itself. 

It seems, too, that the assets of the six. 
teen insurance companies that are “domi- 
ciled” in New York, New Jersey and New 
England amount to 74.1 per cent of all in. 
surance-company assets. This would sug. 
gest to the average policyholder that 74, 
per cent of all insurance-company assets 
were concentrated in New York, New Jer. 
sey and the New England states. The fact 
is that, in the states other than New York, 
New Jersey and the New England states, 
there are more investments in comparison 
to the required reserves than there are in 
New York, New Jersey and New England, 

It seems, finally, that the insurance com- 
panies are big. But since when has bigness 
become objectionable in an insurance com- 
pany? If management is good, as the Com- 
mittee assures us it is, why is size an 
issue? 

While the Committee has not said it in 
so many words, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that its investigation is_in- 
tended to build up a case for Federal reg- 
ulation. Any such move to transfer the 
regulation of insurance from the states to 
the Federal government would be unfor- 
tunate. If the experienced state insurance 
departments are doing the job well—and 
apparently they are, because the Commit- 
tee points out again and again that the 
primary responsibility of the insurance 
companies is being met—then why should 
the job be taken away from them and 
handed over to a Federal agency which 
will have to acquire experience as it goes 
along? 

It should be remembered that the New 
York insurance law—the model for state 
legislation the country over—was created 
by Charles Evans Hughes thirty years ago. 
During the past ten, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Herbert H. Lehman have been Gov- 
ernors of New York, responsible for the 
regulation of insurance. Neither of them 
indicated any dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of our great fiduciary insti- 
tutions. 

What does the policyholder want? 
Honest and capable administration of his 
insurance protection. The Committee ad- 
mits that under present state regulation 
he is getting it. 

What does the Committee want? Safety 
for sixty-five million policyholders? Or, 
composed as it is in part of representatives 
of great Federal departments and com- 
missions, is the Committee merely in- 
terested in adding more functions to the 
already creaking machinery in Washing- 
ton? Or what? 

Perhaps it is the appetite of Washington 
bureaucrats that needs investigation, not 
the life-insurance companies. 
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Woe men are doing here is 


called “maintenance of way.” 


You'll have to think twice to name 
any other kind of transportation 
that does that job for itself. 


They tell me that more than thirty 
cents out of every dollar the rail- 
roads take in goes for maintenance, 
interest, taxes and other costs due 
to the fact that the railroads do build 
and maintain their own roadways 
--and that more than halfof the total 
railroad investment is in roadway. 


lf other kinds of transportation that 
use “ways” built and maintained by 


the public had to pay the full cost 








SEE AMERICA. 


from Coast to Coast and 
border to border, on one 


)“GRAND CIRCLE” RAIL TICKET— 
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of building and maintaining the 
“ways” they use, they couldn’t even 
come close to furnishing their serv- 
ice for what the railroads charge. 


That goes for the so-called “cheap 
transportation” by inland water- 
ways. Almost without exception, 
the subsidy paid by taxpayers for 
each ton of freight moved on these 
rivers is as much as, and in most 
cases more than, the total cost of 
moving the same freight by rail. 


The biggest part of the taxes paid 
by highway carriers goes to building 
and maintaining the roads they use 
—and they tell me that studies by 

a number of 





i $90in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (pius space charge) 
A |) Start from your home town—visit both the 
ol ill) New York and the San Francisco World’s Fairs 
Mill —and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
\ overs anywhere! Get the full facts from 
your ticket agent about the greatest 


travel bargain in history! 


/ 
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state highway departments show 
that these taxes do not cover the 
highway carriers’ real share of road 
costs. Railroads pay more taxes per 
dollar of revenue than highway car- 
riers do. And the big point is that 
railroad taxes are not used for 
building or maintaining their road- 
way—they go to meet general ex- 
penses of government. 


That’s why I say, “It takes real rail- 
roading these days.” And the rail- 
roads are doing a real job. 


When the railroads haulaton a mile 
at an average revenue of one cent 
and pay all their own costs, they’re 
doing a job that can’t be beat by 
any other transportation 
system in the world,barnone. 


And when they do a job like 
that—it seems to me that 
about all they need isa square 
deal in transportation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 











How many whiskies do you 


put into a Manhattan? 


HE ANSWER, in our opinion, should) be: Sereral whiskies... one 
Whose claim to greatness lies in its silken smoothness another 


noted for its rich deep fu/ness... still another for its Lemiptling 





troma or ils satistving flavor 


And where can vou hope to find these matchless whiskies? We 
thought you kiew vou can vel them all im one bottle. Sz 
tor ku Roses! For Four Roses is a 


truly great whiskies, each distinguished 


p 
vlorious combination of sever tl 


or some special quality! 


Even the youngest of these whiskies is 4 years old 


All the whiskies in Four Roses are old enough to be bottled in bond, 


if we thought they would be as good, sold separately that way 


But. instead. we think it better to reduce these whiskies to 


90 prool tomake them lighter milder. Then we bring them tovwether. 
unite all their individual virtues in one whiskey that is fines 


far thea anv ol them could hoe caleonne Four Roses Is ALI whiskey 





M“ hiske Vv. every drop 


So. tonight before dinner. we wish you'd try a Manhattan 
made with “several” whiskies—in other words 1 Four Roses! 


You'll find Four Roses at any good bar or package store. TE may 
cost a trifle more than some other whiskies—but it’ 


Frankto f Distill ries, Ineorpo ated, Louis We and Beltin 


s worth it! 


ior 


Famous Recipe for a Famous Cocktail... Four Roses Manhat 
tern Italian Vermouth French Vermouth, if you prefer your 
cocktails dry) « Four Roses Whiskey ¢ Dash of bitters. Stir well 


with eracked ice, strain, and serve with cherry. 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 


A blend of straight whiskies 90 proof. The straight 


whiskies in Four Roses are four years or more old 








